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The Carpers Come Home 


HE new year in the United States begins 

with the Equinoctial. New life comes into 

the air then with the first crisping of Fall; 
the atmospheric tension tautens, blood pressure 
rises, and the summer mind arouses from relaxation 
and begins to look up and ahead. Fall is the plant- 
ing time for ideas, 

But it is also the time for the fruits of criticism. 
The millions of tourists who have been so cheerfully 
trying to help Europe pay her American debts are 
coming home in an ungracious mood. They do 
not like the impact of blaring, bustling New York. 
They have seen the European enjoying his leisure in 
a great content, and feel that “Whoopee” as com- 
pensation is a counterfeit. Headlines, raucous 
voices, bill boards scream at them, They are irri- 
tated, and say harsh things of their native land— 
many of which are true. 

But by no means all, Hearing the returned 
traveler at his carping, it might be supposed that 
one hundred millions of us read murder and love- 
nest tabloids while Europe sits down daily to the 
Temps and the Times. But this is nonsense. In 
nothing can continental America stand compari- 
son with continental Europe so well as in jour- 
nalism. ‘The French provincial papers are weak be- 
yond description. Their general news is almost nil, 
their local news trivial, their total content scarcely 
worthy of a village. The newspapers in the lesser 
German-reading cities are better, but except for 
political news relating to Germany, and financial 
news, relating often to the United States, not much 
better. They give less space to sensation than we do, 
but less space also to news of every kind. There are 
good essays in them (and in the French papers also) 
but few indications of a curiosity extending beyond 
provincial detail. 

In the great capitals a comparison is quite as dam- 
aging to European journalism. Our Sunday papers 
are satirized for their vast girth and their blatant 
comics. Nevertheless, if the husks of blather and 
vulgarity are peeled from a New York Sunday pa- 
per, what is left may be offered with credit any- 
where. The amount of solid and well-considered 
writing is impressive, and with the possible excep- 
tion of the London Sunday Observer, it would be 
difficult to equal them anywhere in journalism, im- 
possible in continental Europe. 

xs SF 

There is no more justice in condemning the 
American mind because of the vulgarized news 
sense of our tabloids than in condemning the Euro- 
pean mind because erotic post cards can be bought 
anywhere in France or Germany, Each symptom 
indicates a disease, but a disease is a man’s weakness, 
not the man himself, ‘ 


These returning travelers also call us the nation 
that does not read, rather strangely, since at a 
rough computation at least twice as many books 
are to be seen on American trains as in French 
or German, and more than in English railroad 
carriages. We are said to publish and buy fewer 
books per capita than the European countries, and 
the conclusion is that, as readers, we are still 
in the barbarian stage. But this is a conclusion 
based on very dubious statistics. That the intel- 
lectual class in Europe reads more subtly and in- 
tensively than the same class here may or may not 
be true. It probably is true. But this class certainly 
does not read as widely as their fellow intellectuals 
here. For we, of all nations, are hospitable to the 


The Two Wives 
(A New England Legend) 
By Danie, HENDERSON 


ONATHAN MOULTON lost his wife— 
Neighbors said he took her life. 
Did he poison or strangle or smother! 
Howsoever, he married another. 
A shy and unsuspicious thing, 
She wore his first wife’s wedding ring. 


Asleep she lay where the first wife’s head 

Had pillowed itself on the fateful bed, 

But she woke at midnight shivering: 

A cold hand plucked at her marriage ring, 
And a voice at her ear had a graveyard tone: 
“Give the dead her own!” 


Jonathan woke at his young bride’s scream. 
Up he sprang and brought in candles, 

But ghostly wives have elfin sandals! 

He swore to his bride it was just a dream, 

He lifted her hand in the candle gleam, 
“T’]l wager my all that it’s still on!” 
But—Lord ha’e mercy!--the ring was gone! 
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good books of all countries, exceeding the English 
in this respect, and far exceeding the continent—a 
fact which will eventually prove to be of the highest 
importance in the development of an American cul- 
ture. And the broader class which may be called 
intellectually intelligent rather than professionally 
intellectual reads more here than abroad,—if our 
magazines, where many books first appear serially, 
are taken into account, far more. Lists of titles of 
new books published in Germany have been used to 
prove the contrary, but this evidence will not stand 
examination. German lists containing items of spe- 


cialized pamphlets and other titles included here in 
special bibliographies are often compared with 
(Continued on page 178) 
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‘The Book’s the Man* 
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HEN “Was young and beautiful and 

generous, near forty years ago, as is the 

way of youth, I sought me a knight as 
leader, and, seeking, wandered far, for my ways 
were paths not trodden by men in whom shone the 
splendor of courage. One day, at a meeting at 
Kelmscott, the town house of William Morris, some- 
one argued foolishly, whereupon a man stood up 
and spoke daring words and witty so that the silly 
one reddened, his pride being wounded, for he was 
counted an orator in the Parliament. Brown haired 
was this outspoken knight, bright of eye too and di- 
rect of speech; his name Robert Bonterre Cunning- 
hame Graham. The air of a chieftain was about 
him so that he looked to be one who might go about 
with sword girt to his side and spear in hand, one 
to think nothing at all of groves and gardens and 
ladies, but very much of the company of warriors. 
So I followed his banner and soon a battle-day came 
when the trumpets called us to Trafalgar Square. 
A mighty host stood there, police, and scarlet-coated 
soldiers with bayonets, and mounted guards with 
drawn swords, all of them to prevent us. But 
Graham changed not countenance, indeed called on 
us to charge the knaves, which we did, though many 
of our men found affairs that called them other- 
wheres. Now I, being close to my friend, saw 
how a man with a sword slashed at him, and how 
the police took him prisoner. I saw little more be- 
cause of a knock on the head that fell to my share, 
so all went dark. Afterwards, my knight and 
friend lay in prison for six long weeks, though he 
made light of it. As for me, I sailed away to 
Africa and then to the South Seas, and in far lands 
and lawless I stayed many years and met many ad- 


ventures, 
st Fs FF 


Through those years my knight and I wrote 
many letters; also our trails crossed in many places, 
in Chili, and Peru, and other lands, though we did 
not meet. So the years sped at a spendthrift pace 
until three weeks ago, when it chanced that both of 
us were in England. So we met. It did not matter 
that we sat at a table on which were laid dainty 
victual and good wine; as well might have been set 
before us a gourd of maté and a crust. Fellowship 
was the thing. And there he was, a knight still, 
fair of skin and shapely of body, his eyes lit with 
laughter, bearded in the Spanish fashion, the mien 
of a warrior with him. Also, as many a word 
showed, he had still a sword bared of its sheath for 
unfairness. So my heart rose up, for here was a 
man with whom one might sit and think aloud. 
And we were very merry, and talked of men living 
and dead, those we had known in person or by name 
and through letters; of Hudson, and Conrad, and 
Wilfred Blunt, and William Morris, and Reedy 
of St. Louis, and Ernest Rhys the gentle scholar. 
Of others, and of animals too we talked, and the 
memory of some of them made us smiling and joy- 
ous, of the horse Tijano, of Tom Hickman of the 
Texas Rangers, of brave old Chatterton the Chartist, 
of Kier Hardie, of Parnell, of men of the pampas 
who were quick to draw a knife after a drink of 
ouatchekai, of outlaws, padres, all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. So the time came when we rose up 
and shook hands in parting, when he said: “It is a 





* THIRTY TALES AND SKETCHES. By R. B. CUN- 
NINGHAME GRAHAM. Selected by EDWARD GARNETT. 
New York: The Viking Press. 1929. $3. 
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long story that both of us have to tell. Maybe the 
fates will be kind so that we shall yet have time.” 

I said: “You have written of the conquistadores, 
of Quada, of Cartagena, of de Soto, of Conselheiro, 
of Valdivia, of Paez. It is high time that you 
should be moved to write of yourself and of men 
met, and of places seen.” 

Our eyes were on each other and I saw the light 
of merriment in his, and guessed what he would 
say, and which he did say. This it was. “Now in 
these books is all that is worth the writing. Into 
them I have put myself, wherefore there is no more 
to say.”” So there was an end of the meeting except 
that two days after, when I was in Perth, I had a 
letter from him that breathed most sincere good-will 
and told of life-long friendship. Also there is this. 
On the night after our meeting, I being at Cam- 
bridge, a Don told me that Edward Garnett had 
chosen from the twenty books of the knight, those 
tales he deemed most worthy. To do that seemed 
fo me a most valiant task, so much being excellent. 

& s&s of 

And now here is the book that is the man. But 
what would it serve to tell those tales in brief? As 
to his friends, some of the names I have named, 
he has unladen his heart in the way of a man of 
loyalty and chivalry. It is well that you should 
read for yourself. And there is one tale, that of 
Sor Candida and the Bird, which, as he told me, 
his wife made the first notes of; it is as fine as that 
twelfth century legend, “Our Lady’s Tumbler.” 
It is a tale told by a great artist. Far better than 
to recount the tales lamely, which is an idle piece of 
work, is it to say something of the spirit of them 
the more because in these days of a hubbub of print 
there is so little spirit. But it is well to tell that in 
the book are pictures of many things, as vast desert 
places, pampas like seas of grass, far stretching 
Scotch moors with gray granite boulders, blue and 
sun-sparkled waters with ships on them, villages 
hidden away in warm folds of the hills with straw- 
thatched roofs and flower gardens, but chiefly of 
men; and all is done in the way of one who sees 
straight and who sets down in plain words what he 
sees, For it is the glory of Graham that for him 
nothing of the real is dull or tame. Nor does he 
make his pages the safety valve for ill-humors, if 
indeed he has any, which I doubt. And, you will 
see for yourself that there is an ugly fashion in these 
days by which some men make deadly Upas trees 
of themselves, poisoning sweet air so that all who 
come near are the worse for their nearness. But 
no man can be that way who moves in a world of 
live ideas. Graham, who has walked with kings and 
princes, with common men too, sees nothing as 
scornful except men’ who are not sincere. Gifted 
with great vitality, rich with infinite delicacy, en- 
dowed with a wide and clear vision and filled with 
intention, he sees life as a pageant in which he must 
take an active part. And how should one player 
hold his fellow player lightly when he knows that 
all alike move to a plan and a purpose? 





Auspicious Debut 


BLUE JUNIATA. By Matcotm Cow ey. New 
York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 1929. 
$2. 

Reviewed by Louts UNTERMEYER 
ITH “Blue Juniata” the new firm of 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith publish 
a new American poet. Not that Malcolm 

Cowley is an undiscovered talent; as translator and 

critic his name has been known for the last seven or 

eight years. But this volume presents him in a less 
familiar réle and one which is more than a réle. 

Cowley’s other work was his compromise with ex- 

ternality; this is his inner, more guarded autobiog- 

raphy. It traces, more or less chronologically, an 
origin in west-central Pennsylvania; a fancied es- 
cape to Greenwich Village; a further retreat (this 

time to Europe during the Valuta years of 1920- 

1924); a revulsion from self-imposed exile, the 

inevitable return. It has, therefore, a continuity and 

growth one seldom finds in a book of poems, a round 
development more characteristic of the novel. The 
changes of scene, moreover, are reflected in the 
changes of tone, attack, attitude, Thus the first 
(and, in many ways, the best) section is sensitive 
and even lyrical; the second records that sentimental 
attachment to the sordid which, appropriate to youth, 
is a feverish and inverted nostalgia; the third reg- 
isters a natural though somewhat elegant scorn for 
the Valutaschweime and the unrealities of a life 


which “ceased to have any values, only prices;” the 
fourth is a mixed pan and protest, a reaction to the 
speeded-up, machine-jazz-driven, overstimulated 
metropolis of lasting impermanence; the fifth and 
concluding section is the coda, self-described by its 
sub-title “Old Melodies: Love and Death.” 

Here we have the material for a searching work, 
and the author does not fumble his chance; even 
in the most experimental pages, there is nothing 
superficial about Cowley. But—except in the first 
section and parts of the last—Cowley penetrates 
fewer surfaces than he leaves undisturbed. ‘This is 
chiefly due to a method which is disruptive and an 
idiom which is staccato and often feverish. Cowley 
himself is quick to forestall his critics, saying, in one 
instance, “I have ceased to value many of these 
poems; their emotions and their technique are too 
impermanent,” and, in another, “Our writings . . . 
had other qualities that were more questionable—a 
sort of crooked sentiment, a self-protective smirk.” 
The “dead adolescent” who was responsible for 
“Kelly’s Barroom,” “Nocturne,” and “Free Clinic” 
could, however, a few years later, turn to expression 
as ripe as “Three Hills” and as simple-startling as 


TWO SWANS 
One morning during Carneval they found two swans in the 
Public Garden, their long necks twisted, two swans 
lying splendidly dead under a magnolia 


not yet in blossom, and nobody ever knew why they were 
killed, whether it was a drunkard, whether an old man 
tired of women’s bodies, wishing to destroy 


a more impeccable beauty, or was he young (over them 
bends a domino, black with white moons for buttons, 
while the sky like a domino bends more vastly over). 


It was a crime of passion; if I have read 


of others passionate in curtained alcoves, knife or poison, 
they were less splendid than these two dead swans, ah, 
less magnificent than the formal pool, empty without 
them, the empty pool that stares 


fixedly into a fixed and empty sky. 


The title-poem, “Mine No. 6,” “The Farm 
Died,” “Day Coach,” are still further advances. 
They mark, with increasing confidence, the poet’s 
attempt to record the conflict between time and 
timelessness. The accents of Cummings, Aiken, 
Eliot, Laforgue, so loud in the early poems, are 
scarcely audible here. Even less influenced is the 
double sonnet “Winter” from which, partly because 
of the neatly suspended rhymes, partly because of 
the accurate phrasing, I quote the first fourteen lines: 


The year swings over slowly, like a pilot 
southward now driving from the cold and dark 
toward vertical suns and days of briefer twilight 
and lights less promptly lighted in the park, 


more definite nights, and days more sharply ending. 

. . . How shrouded, empty of voice, the streets appear 
in these December dusks, their skies distending 

till snow falls at the turning of the year. 


Only in a dead city one man waking, 
who tried to read the city by the glow 
of towers feebly luminous and seeking 
God in the skies grown suddenly bright with snow, 


who listened, till he heard the city speaking 
in mortuary whispers to the snow. 


It is such accomplishments that make Cowley’s 
poetic debut an auspicious one. He has grappled 
with his influences and placed them, has met the 
angry city and, amid its syncopations, has detached 
himself from it. He seems finally to be in possession 
of himself. 





The Carpers Come Home 
(Continued from page 177 ) 


American “trade lists” of general books, and the cir- 
culation of a book in America is summed up without 
reference to a previous wide circulation of the text 
in magazines that are read by a hundred times as 
many readers as ever mustered for magazine reading 
abroad. 

Bookshops, it is true, are more numerous abroad 
than here, but libraries are fewer in number and 
much less generally used. In fact it may be con- 
fidently asserted that there is a greater consump- 
tion in bulk, and per capita, of good reading here 
in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world. It is true that reading does not make cul- 
ture, it may deaden and stultify intellectual curi- 
osity. But that is not the complaint of the traveler 
returning through equinoctial fogs and gales. 


A Jekyll and Hyde City 


CHICAGO: THE HISTORY OF ITS REPU- 
TATION. By Henry Justin Smirn and 
Lioyp Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1929. $3.75. 

RATTLING THE CUP ON CHICAGO 
CRIME. By Epwarp D. Suttivan. New 
York: The Vanguard Press. 1929. $2. 


Reviewed by Roya J. Davis 


ERMING their own Chicago “the Jekyll 

and Hyde of cities,” two of its residents 

trace its sensational development through 
five hundred pages of startling, disheartening, inspir- 
ing contrasts. With an eye for the picturesque but 
also with a sense of the significant they begin as near 
the beginning as human historian can begin— 
“Slowly the last of the glaciers shrank back from 
the lands upon which it had lain so long”—and end 
with Chicago’s latest murder and its newest dream, 
the vision of another World’s Fair, this time to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary for its incor- 
poration as a town, August 10, 1833, when it 
boasted forty-three houses and almost two hundred 
inhabitants. New York had 200,000. 

Like a succession of scenes in a drama the great 
events in Chicago’s turbulent history are presented 
—the convention that nominated ‘Lincoln, the Fire, 
the Haymarket “riot,” the Fair, the railway strike 
of 1894, along with less definitely datable, but not 
less important, occurrences, such as the redemption 
of the Lake Front. Interspersed are countless minor 
incidents, diverting, shocking, matter of fact, and a 
host of personalities, raw, energetic, piratical, pro- 
phetic, practical, brutal, noble. Melodramatically 
enough, the curtain rises and falls upon a massacre. 
It goes up on the massacre of the settlers at Fort 
Dearborn by Indians in 1812 and comes down on 
the massacre of a group of gangsters by a rival group 
in the Chicago of 1929. 

One of the outstanding features of the picture 
thus unshrinkingly painted is the physical repulsion 
from which the city has been slow to free itself: 
“Mud! ... Ugly and dirty . . . Garlic Creek 
stunk to the heavens. .? Yet Richard Cobden 
could say to Goldwin Smith, “See two things in 
America, if nothing else—Niagara and Chicago.” 
So mixed was the city’s reputation. It was in many 
ways forbidding, yet it “had something.” Its repu- 
tation, despite the prominence given to it in the 
book’s sub-title, is a minor rather than a major theme 
in the book itself, a fact which is to the reader’s 
benefit. 

es FS 

To the reader’s benefit also is another trait of the 
volume. Without becoming unduly analytical it 
reveals causes as well as displays actions. In relating 
the colorful story of the doings of Chicago’s gang- 
sters it makes the point that the link between gangster 
and official is not always bribery; it may be boyhood 
companionship. As the gangster’s friends become 
policemen, members of the Legislature, judges, so 
he rises in his own social and financial world. If 
some day he finds himself entangled in the law, he 
is untangled by officials who are not going to see 
an old pal suffer. 

A few omissions are a bit surprising. ‘There is 
no mention of David Swing, whose unorthodox 
preaching made him a national figure, nor, in the 
account of Lorimer’s rise and fall, is there any ref- 
erence to Root’s speech favoring expulsion of the 
“blond boss” from the Senate, one of the compara- 
tively few speeches which have admittedly changed 
votes. 

But on the whole the book is a vivid, comprehen- 
sive recital, with appropriate breeziness, of the most 
dramatic career a city ever had, 

Crime and crime alone is the subject of Edward 
D. Sullivan’s theatrical, but apparently well-in- 
formed volume, although the wrecking of the homes 
of Senator Deneen and Judge Swanson by bombs 
in the primary of 1928 takes him into the clownish 
politics of Mayor Thompson. Even without the 
bombs the Mayor would have figured in the story, 
since, in Mr. Sullivan’s crisp rhetoric, “with the 
election of Thompson, Al Capone had come into 
such power as he had never known before.” The 
close and circumstantial connection which the book 
details between crime and officialdom in Chicago 
is its most valuable element. Apart from that, it is 
a lively, sometimes flippant, narrative of the crimes 
and criminals that of recent years have made Chi- 
cago a center of horrified attention. 
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Mexico in Arms 


THE UNDER DOGS. By Manuet AzvuE a. 
New York: Brentanos. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Frans Bom 


“ HE Under Dogs,” or more correctly 
stated “Los de Abajo,” the title of the 
original, is a very remarkable book 

grown out of the soil of the Mexican revolutions. 

To appreciate it fully one should know the Mexican 

people of the lowest classes, who were released from 

a rule practically amounting to slavery, about twenty 

years ago. Since the days of the Aztecs the Mexicans 

have been fighters, and when the flame of revolu- 
tion broke loose in 1910 practically everybody 
started his own private fight. Some fought purely 
for the pleasure of fighting, others for the little 
valley in which they lived, and many just fought 
and didn’t know why. A strong man gathered to- 
gether a small group of close friends and com- 
menced to attack towns or railroad lines. If he was 
successful his little army would grow and soon it 
would become an avalanche of fighting and looting, 
until stopped by another and stronger avalanche. 

Many idealists joined these hordes and in long and 

flowery speeches, so dear to the Latin people, they 

preached revolution, liberty, and social advancement. 

Azuela has given us a most vivid picture of these 
fighters of low caste. In simple language he paints 
one phase of the Mexican turmoil of fifteen years 
ago so truly that his book is not only good literature, 
but also a historical document. We follow De- 
metrio Macias on his career from his first scrimmage 
with federal troops, through victories, lootings, and 
debauches, until he finally becomes a federal gen- 
eral and meets his defeat from a band similar to 
the one with which he started. Luis Cervantes, 
young medical student, begins with idealistic dreams, 
but as the looting progresses he develops a greed 
for gold worthy of an old Spanish Conquistador. 
These characters are surrounded by a small band 
that grows into an army, an army of cut-throats 
and spoilers. When ammunition gives out they 
draw their long butcher knives. To kill gives them 
a thrill, and their own deaths never enter their 
minds. Between fights they go into bar-rooms and 
brothels, or take possession of private houses. “‘Sol- 
diers don’t sleep in hotels any more. You just go 
anywhere you like and pick a house that pleases you.” 
From the first to the last page the book carries you, 
and when you lay it down you wonder if such things 
ever happened. One who has seen several revolu- 
tions of that period can tell you that every word 
is true. 

When reading “Los de Abajo” in the original 
Mexican Spanish I realized how difficult it would 
be to translate it into any other language. The ex- 
traordinary expressiveness of the dialogue, the 
colorful Indian and Mexicanized Spanish words, 
and the use of slang which is so typical of the low 
class Mexican, aid in making the story realistic and 
true. Even when making a fair allowance for the 
unusual character of the text one cannot say that 
the translator has been successful. In some places 
one has the feeling that he has had much trouble 
with his English dictionary, and in other cases 
wrong translations destroy the vividness of the de- 
scription. A single example will suffice. Azuela 
describes how the federal soldiers are fleeing up the 
side of the mountain for dear life, while the ban- 
dits are firing at them. Meco is boasting of his 
marksmanship while picking man targets. The 
translator says: “I’ll give that lad on the trail’s edge 
a shower of lead. If you don’t hit the river, I’m 
a liar! Now: look at him!” 

Meco’s joy of target shooting and pride of hit- 
ting is painted much more vividly by Azuela, “I 
am going to give him a bath; the fellow now on 
the edge of the trail... if you don’t reach the river, 
you unlucky bastard, you won’t stop far from it... 
what about it?—did you see it?” One sees the 
bullet hit, the corpse falling down the side of the 
mountain and rolling into the river. The poor brute 
got his bath and Meco is proud. 

There are many more examples like this and 
much vivid coloring has been lost. “Los de Abajo” 
towers high above “The Under Dogs” and one 
feels that an injustice has been done both to the 
author and to the reader. 

None but a Mexican could write “Los de Abajo” 
and no one has drawn the Mexican revolution more 
realistically and vividly, in all its ghastliness, than 
Clemente Orozco. It is fortunate that he has been 
selected to illustrate “The Under Dogs,” and he is 


to be congratulated on his drawings, Even though 
the translation is not all that could be wished “The 
Under Dogs” can be recommended to English 
readers as one of the most outstanding and thrilling 
books of modern literature, 





Eternal Rome’ 


UP AT THE VILLA. By Marie Cuer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by JoHN CARTER 

HE veritable atmosphere of Rome dwells 

in this book. A solitary spinster, living in 

her villa on Monte Mario, finds her house 

the center of a complex intrigue of love, jealousy, 

and death, among a group of English expatriates, 

an Italian adventurer, and a Russian sculptress, Seen 

through the ironic eyes of this detached observer, the 

events are refracted to the insignificance appropriate 

to the atmosphere of a city which is, fundamentally, 

a city of the dead, where everything conceivable has 
happened, and where nothing matters. 

So it is that what might have been a tragedy else- 

where, becomes, to the biographer of Charlotte 





A Cartoon of Cunninghame Graham. 


Corday, an ironic comedy. The dominating char- 
acter of the book is Rome itself and the dominating 
motive is death, toying with the living, finally gath- 
ering them up. Accordingly, “Up at the Villa” has a 
perspective unusual in Anglo-Saxon novels, in_ its 
thesis that “in reality the pinnacle of perfection is, 
by a paradox, reached only at the moment of in- 
cipient decay,” in its enthusiasm for “the incompar- 
able patine of age, of discoloration, of a gradual 
insidious flaking and erosion,” in its composed view 
of sexual love. 


Unusual, too, is Miss Cher’s appreciation of the 
charm of Latin character, of its cruelty, its refine- 
ment, its healthy egotism: 


No scruple could ever be conceived by him; the mer 
notion of abnegation, of sacrifice, of reticence, of the rein- 
ing in of predatory instinct would be as unintelligible to 
him as a svmbol in Sanscrit. 


The truth is that human nature becomes free in 
the presence of death; the Latin lives more closely 
in spiritual contact with that grim presence and be- 
haves accordingly. So with the little group whom 
Miss Cher describes—Tatia, the wild Russian girl, 
and Adela Haye, the empty-headed English matron, 
in their infatuation for the sleek and unscrupulous 
Silvio; Theobald Woodman and George Rose, two 
bourgeois English intellectuals, the first a critic and 
the second an artist, in their selfless infatuation for 
Henry Fleming and for Adela; Henry, the con- 
sumptive poet, who falls in love with Tatia, tries to 
kill her to save her from Silvio and dies of his dis- 
ease. The story is insignificant, the motive nothing, 
the atmosphere is all, ‘The gentler aspects of this 
atmosphere are charmingly conveyed. 

“Up at the Villa” is a tale for mature minds and 
sophisticated palates. We repeat, more truly than 
any other book of which we know does it bring 
Rome to the reader, not the Rome of the tourists 
or of the poets, but the Rome which deals so lightly 
with life, love, and death that it alone of all cities 
exists sub specte wternitatis, 


Unransomed Saints 


THERE IS ANOTHER HEAVEN. By Rosert 
NaTHAN. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 

66 HE River Jordan was crowded with 
barges, skiffs, dingies, and ferries. A 
clear wind ruffled the waters which bore 

with joy a never-ending procession of passengers 

between shore and shore. In formidable numbers 

men, women, and children gathered on the bank, 

waiting to be taken over. The Eternal City re- 

ceived them; there was room for them all.” 


Among others, there was room for George 
Henry Wutheridge, once Professor of Semitic 
languages at the University, and for William Wil- 
berforce Meiggs, who in heaven as on earth, was 
lost without his mother. There was even room 
for a certain Mr. Lewis, though he had been born 
Mr. Levy. Everything, in fact, was just as it had 
been prophesied, if not exactly in the Bible, at least 
in th echurches, on those long, hot mornings of 
summer when the rustle of kneeling and the rustle 
of getting-up-again answer the cry of the katydid 
from the long grass beyond the stained windows, 
and everyone is earnest and a little hungry by the 
time the last hymn is sung. There had been no 
flaw in the plan, no recantation from the promise. 
Mr. Nathan is both too wise and too skilful to make 
his heaven our hell. He merely shows us, with a 
beautiful clarity and precision, how certain persons 
fared there—and why, at the last, they were un- 
able to settle down. 

And, superficially, that is all there is to the book. 
They came and they were not content. And of 
that discontent, and the reasons for it, Mr. Nathan 
has fashioned a witty and beautifully written 
comedy. But the undertone of the book is not 
comic and, for all the deceptive lucidity of Mr. 
Nathan’s style, he is not precisely fishing for min- 
nows in the shallow brooks of Heaven. ‘There are 
strange creatures in those waters, and one was once 
called Leviathan. And when at the close of the 
book, Mr. Lewis-Levy stands shivering and afraid 
on the brink of another river, the bitterness of 
death is not yet past. 

sz SF 

Robert Nathan stands alone among the Ameri- 
can writers of his day. This is his eighth novel. 
In many ways it is his best one. But not one of the 
eight could have been written by another hand— 
nor, except for the very early “Peter Kindred,” is 
there one of them which “dates” as so many of our 
modern literary skyscrapers do already. Satirist and 
fabulist, he has made a unique place for himself in 
American letters, The literary genealogists may 
relate him to A°sop on the one hand and to Anatole 
France on the other, if they choose—a curious and 
interesting parentage. The important thing is his 
complete mastery of the medium he has chosen to 
work in—and his remarkable power of building 
something which is more than fantasy from a slight, 
fantastic theme. 

He does not waste words on an emotion, but 
while our fictional broadsworders make heavy passes 
in the air, his light foil touches to the heart of the 
matter and pierces it. He is telling us a charming, 
slightly melancholy fable—and suddenly, at the turn 
of a phrase, the masks are off, the sky enlarges. It 
is the world we have been looking at, not a puppet- 
show; this puppet called Jonah bleeds from an old 
wound, this one called Mr. Levy gives up heaven 
itself for the bread of life. 

Such talents are rare enough in any time. They 
seem particularly rare in ours. We have dozens of 
obvious satirists of the obvious. But not one of 
them could cross swords with Mr. Nathan on his 
own ground, As for fancy and fantasy—we praise 
these things and sometimes even buy them—when 
they are imported. But with “There is Another 
Heaven” one of our most individual and scrupulous 
artists comes to his full stature. It is time that we 
gave him not only the praise, but the reading which 


is his due, 





“The Thomas Hardy Memorial scheme is 
making regrettably slow progress,” says John 
O’ Londons Weekly, “Since it was found that the 
funds available would not permit the erection of an 
obelisk on Egdon Heath nothing, apparently, has 
been done. The journal proposes to buy Max Gate, 
Hardy’s home for many years, for the nation.” 
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John Mistletoe, IV 


PLEASE myself by transcribing some of 

Mistletoe’s old notes of college lectures. Per- 

haps more accurately than much reminiscent 
musing they give a cross section of the college process 
at work; they show that (however little these youths 
may have profitted) at least they were given exposure 
to wise and candid notions. Of course these memo- 
randa were not original but condensed by the student 
himself from the spoken word. You might find 
them with but small variation in the cahiers of 
many generations of those who sat under the same 
magistrates. 

But how vividly, to the alumnus himself, these 
random excerpts bring back the personalities in- 
volved, the humors of the classroom, the picture of 
bent heads and pencils busy in pursuit of doctrine. 
The breathless feeling in Philosophy IV—famous 
there too as in greater institutions also—that now at 
last we were on the near vestiges of the Ultimate. 
Occasional parentheses of local or topical ribaldry 
one excises; otherwise these fragments are genuine. 
Perhaps one smiles at the shrewd way some of 
earth’s larger riddles were simplified for green ca- 
pacity; but very likely all teaching has to proceed 
by search for Greatest Common Divisor. 


eee 





English I. November 28, 1906 

Slang, excepting in cases of abbreviation, is an 
old word or phrase given a new and undignified 
application. If a new application is intelligent and 
in good taste it may come to have a literary value. 
If the application is the result of loose thinking or 
of questionable taste it is vulgar and execrable. In- 
dulgence in vulgar slang is the sure evidence of a 
weak, shallow and slovenly mind, 

The denotation of a word is the idea for which 
it stands as a symbol. Denotation appeals to the 
intellect. Its chief virtue is accuracy. Example: a 
diamond denotes a hard transparent precious stone. 

Connotation is the power of calling up associa- 
tions. It appeals to the imagination and the feel- 
ings. Its chief virtue is suggestiveness. Poetry is 
richer in connotation than prose. It is always, how- 
ever, a great merit. Example: diamond connotes 
great value, sparkling rays of light, dark mines, 
crowns, rings, brooches. Also baseball fields. 

Command of the English language is attained, 
Ist by the study of words in a dictionary; 2nd, by 
the observation of words in reputable authors; 3rd, 
by the translation of foreign masterpieces; 4th, by 
constant practice in writing. Robert Louis Steven- 
son carried a notebook in his pocket and recorded 
his impressions of men and nature, Franklin studied 
Addison’s Spectator and rewrote passages from mem- 
ory. 
The 3 chief qualities of Style are Clearness, 
Force, and Ease. Clearness demands ready intel- 
ligibility; Force, impressiveness; and Ease, agree- 
ableness. Macaulay writes a clear style; Carlyle a 
forcible one; and Addison an easy style. 

The rule of Clearness is not to write so that the 
reader can understand, but so that he cannot possibly 
misunderstand. Beware of ambiguities and obscur- 
ities. 

The rule of Force is to write with the Power 
of Conviction and Enthusiasm. Ernest preparatory 
thinking will add force to style. Webster’s Reply 
to Hayne was the result of 30 years of Thought. 
A style gains in force also by the artificial devices 
of rhetoric. Force is the result and expression of 
Personality. 

The rule of Ease is a paradox, or contradiction. 
To write an easy style one must make an intentional 
effort and at the same time appear to make no effort 
at all. It is the art of concealing the art. 

The aim of all good stylists is attained when in 
addition to clear statement the writer makes an 
appeal to the reader’s sense of beauty. 


English XI. October 2, 1908 

V. Hogarth: Rake’s Progress, Harlot’s Progress. 

Typical Queen Anne house (like Anne herself) 
was plain, dull, regular, and solid. Blenheim Pal- 
ace, built by the nation and given to Duke of Marl- 
borough after victory at Blenheim is severe, solid, 
stolid, lack of ornamentation. ‘These qualities were 
characteristic of the plain merchant. 


Mostly roofed by red tiles. Facades severe, stair- 
cases narrow—wallpapers just beginning to replace 
tapestries in cheaper families. Drinking water 
brought in and kept in cisterns. See Addison on 
Street Cries. Raree shows, 

Not lavishly furnished, Chairs high backed and 
stiff. Comfortable couches. Much money spent on 
beds, huge canopies and curtains. Rents cheap— 
comfortable house and stable for £40 a year. In 
suburbs a brick or stone house for £5 a yr. Servants 
plentiful and cheap. A man kept a retinue who 
went out with him at night. Footmen enter largely 
into literature; usually formed the gallery gods at 
the theatre, 

Bedrooms never heated—coal expensive. Swift 
writes to Stella that he goes to bed early to save 
expense of coals. A good footman, £6 a year. 

Daily life of Women and Men of Fashion. The 
dandy, known as the macaroni (dude). ‘Yankee 
Doodle came to town, riding on a pony, They stuck 
a feather in his hat and called him Macaroni.” 
This was written in derision of the uncouthness of 
Americans and Colonials. Men wore large hats 
with feathers (Merry Widow hats) later the women 
imitated them, Pontack’s, the London Delmonico’s. 

Satirists of XVIII century direct their shafts 
against the vanity and uselessness of the fashionable 
women. Swift considers them no better than mon- 
keys. In Bed till Noon. Afternoon, Dressing. 
Evening, Dining. Cards till midnight. Objects 
of her affection: a page, a monkey, and a lapdog. 

Women received their friends (even men) in 
bed. Men kissed each other on meeting. When a 
man entered a room and was introduced he was 
expected to kiss all the ladies (on the lips! ) 

The Englishman is insular, intense prejudices. 
Didn’t travel much. ‘Travelling very precarious 
until merchant class and commercial interests grew. 
Roads narrow—teamsters would fight for right of 
way. Impassable in bad weather. Footpads, high- 
waymen, some would exact tribute for which they 
would guarantee protection for the rest of the jour- 
ney. Claude Duval, let a lady off with £100 be- 
cause she consented to dance with him! When 
sent to prison, romantic ladies sent flowers. 

The bright aspect of English travelling was the 
English inn. Read The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The country squire. Of Squire Western (Tom 
Jones) with Squire Cass (Silas Marner.) The 
squire of Queen Anne’s time didn’t have more edu- 
cation or culture than the coachman today. The 
companion of his grooms, &c. Collected rents, 
acted as local magistrate. Home brewed ale. A 
hard drinker. His wife had the accomplishments 
of a modern barmaid. Sewing, spinning, making 
gooseberry wine, working in kitchen. Squire usu- 
ally a Royalist, knew his genealogy, fought for his 
king. It was the country squire who fought for 
King Charles at Edgehill and Naseby. Hated most 
things he knew nothing about—Frenchmen, Scotch- 
men, Jews, neighbors. Important in the agricul- 
tural but not in the intellectual life of his country. 


Philosophy IV. November 18, 1909 

Wordsworth: Tintern Abbey. 

Plato’s Ultimate Reality is not alone a principle 
of knowledge. In his highest moments his ultimate 
is a real presence, to be felt. V. Phaedrus and 
Symposium (speech of Diotima.) In Timaeus, this 
ultimate becomes personal, as any ultimate must be 
which is to explain knowledge and purpose for ideas 
are always personal, A person is a unity of ideas 
and will-purposes, 

In the Sympostum we find Plato’s doctrine of 
love (Eros) which has almost no reference to sexual 
love but is the principle of ecstasy, of being taken 
out of ourselves by inspiration. In moments of 
ecstasy Plato finds himself in the presence of the 
eternal. ‘This doctrine bridges the chasm between 
the world yonder and this world. The ultimate is 
no longer off in another world, but is a real presence 
in the objects of this world. For the passion of 
love never arises until we discover the eternal (i. e., 
the absolutely kaloskagathos) in the particular. In 
beauty we find the revelation of something that ¢s 
as it ought to be. In the presence of this absolutely 
good we find ourselves in state of eros, love, ecstasy. 
Read Tintern Abbey carefully. Throws great 
light on meaning of philosophy and the search to 
unify subject and object. 

In this interpretation the idea of the good becomes 
the complete unity of knowing and being, the su- 
preme principle in the world and in the mind & so 
sums up the whole rational universe. 

Is the rational universe the whole of the uni- 


verse? Is there anything in the universe that can- 
not be brought to rationality? 

3-14159 ... is irrational? 

Can anything that is always the same be irra- 
tional? 

Mind: no matter. 

Matter: never mind. 


Philosophy V. February 15, 1910 

Conscience—the mental faculty for distinguish- 
ing R & Wr, and which gives incentive to follow 
one and avoid other, Varies in different people— 
active or dormant. It can always be developed & 
cultivated, We shall consider Conscience as purely 
a human faculty, not from any supernatural aspect. 

Varies in same individual at different times, & 
varies with the mental constitution of the individual. 
Kleptomaniacs have no scruples against stealing, &c. 

Education has a tremendous influence on con- 
science. Public sentiment at Univ of Va is over- 
whelmingly against cheating or deceit of any kind. 
But not so in case of sobriety. 

The community we are in is continually educat- 
ing us. We want our conscience to be in accordance 
with the eternal principles of right and wrong. We 
want to put ourselves in an atmosphere that will de- 
velop our conscience in the right way. The educa- 
tion of the conscience either upward or downward 
is continuous. ‘The intensity of conscience is also 
impt. People do things they know to be wrong, 
because c. doesn’t reprove very hard. ‘The best way 
to develop c. is to obey it. To disobey c. weakens it. 

A sensitive c. always educates itself. A live c. 
will not let its owner alone until he finds out what 
is right and does it. A man with sensitive c. is 
always open to new views. Such a man cannot be 
static. 

A sensitive c. is then the greatest thing a man can 
have. Don’t ridicule a man because he looks at 
things differently from ourselves. The feeling that 
he can’t or won’t do certain things is a fine thing 
in a man. A conscientious man is often wrong. 
But he has a better chance for alignment with the 
best that is in him than the other man. 

Liberty of Conscience: in England, the idea was 
introduced by exiles returning from Holland ca. 
1640. Roger Wms was prominent. “The Bloody 
Pennant of Persecution for Conscience’ Sake.” 
Cromwell: “I beseech you brethren by the bowels 
of X to think it possible that you are mistaken.” 
Roger Wms book to the effect that everybody had 
right to think as he pleased was not appreciated in 
England. He came to R. I. & started a colony. 
All cranks and fanatics gathered there, & the colony 
was pointed to with scorn. Wms and Fox had great 
disputes. Wms said the Quakers were heretics & 
wd go to hell but gave them their rights anyway. 

(To be continued) 
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HE books listed below have been read with interest by 
the Editors of The Saturday Review and have seemed 
to us worthy of especial recommendation to our subscribers. 
lt is our desire to bring to the attention of our readers 
books of real excellence, especially books by new or not 
widely known authors, which may not always get the rec- 
ognition which we believe they deserve. 
*THE UNIVERSE AROUND US. By Sir James JEANS. 
Macmillan. 
An excellent book on astronomy considered in the 
light of the latest physical discoveries. 
* ARE WE CIVILIZED? By Roserr H. Lowrie. Har- 
court, Brace. 
A radical study of civilization in terms of com- 
parison with the savages, who do not suffer. 
*®SONS OF THE MAMMOTH. By Wa tpvemar Bo- 
Goras. Cosmopolitan. 
Said to be good anthropology, and certainly a vivid 
reconstruction of primitiveness. 
*®THE DARK JOURNEY. By Jutian Green. Harpers. 
A powerful analysis of the influence of personality 
on mind—grim, compact, vivid. 
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The World and the League 


THE ORDEAL OF THIS GENERATION. 
By GILBERT Murray. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1929. 

Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 

IF Gilbert Murray were arguing for the 
merits of a classical education, this book 

would be well-nigh conclusive. The breadth 

of view, the profundity of thought, the 
clear, free style, the utterly disarming per- 
sonality which informs the whole volume, 
make up a fruit from the tree of classical 
learning beside which the fruit of any other 
tree is apt to seem withered and tasteless. 

“Oh that mine enemy would write a book” 

might well be supplemented by the plea 

that our friends should write such books as 
this. 

To a charm of style and manner which 
is thus almost conclusive in itself, the author 
brings a breadth of knowledge of inter- 
national affairs and an immediacy of con- 
tact with the workings of the League of 
Nations therein, that enables him to build 
up what is far and away the most power- 
ful argument for the League that this re- 
viewer has seen. 

Professor Murray first destroys the con- 
ception of peace as an absence of strife. His 
philosophy frankly accepts conflict as a 
necessary element in life. In the earlier 
stages of history it was natural that this 
conflict should take the form of physical 
battle of man against man. But the aboli- 
tion of war does not mean the abolition of 
a primary instinct. War “is not an element 
in human nature, it is part of a political 
program. It is no more an instinct, or 
an element in human nature, than the adop- 
tion of an income-tax, or state-owned rail- 
ways, or a protective tariff on wheat.” We 
have reached a point in human development 
where war is not only no longer necessary 
but where it has become a luxury which 
civilization can no longer afford. That 
does not mean, however, that the race must 
lose the moral qualities which war has in- 
stilled. There is still ample opportunity 
for striving and conquest, not the least of 
which is offered in the conquest of war it- 
self. 

Professor Murray’s all-too-brief appraisal 
of the nineteenth century culminating in the 
Victorian era should give pause to those 
who, find a flippant satisfaction in con- 
demning it outright because its manners 
differ from their own. The review of what 
was accomplished in the nineteenth century 
gives it credit for more progress in the ele- 
ments of civilization than any of its pre- 
decessors. But its accomplishments left the 
world with one great weakness—the doc- 
trine of national sovereignty remained in- 
tact to plague the opening decades of the 
present century. 

So firmly is this doctrine embedded in 
international life that it still threatens the 
peace of the world. The wonder is not 
that war has occurred, but that it has been 
so often avoided. It appears impossible to 
conjure away the obstreperous spirit of 
sovereignty by the adoption of any form 
of international organization based upon 
the principle of majority rule. Voluntary 
entrance into such an organization would 
imply a deliberate renunciation of that in- 
dependence of action which is the funda- 
mental tenet of national sovereignty. Yet 
when the great war was over it was obvious 
that the system would have to be changed 
if civilization itself was to survive. 

The League of Nations is the solution 
which is now being tested. The League 
acts in important matters not by majority 
but by unanimity. It thus avoids any open 
conflict with the principle of independent 
sovereignty. But the League has two char- 
acteristics which go far to keep the excesses 
of national sovereignty within bounds. In 
the first place it has devised a procedure un- 
der which vital issues are first studied by 
experts as far removed as possible from 
political influence. In this way are naturally 
and readily made many concessions which 
no politician arrogating to himself the pro- 
tection of his country’s extreme sovereign 
rights could afford to make. Secondly, the 
League offers a public forum in which the 
claims of every party concerned can be 
heard and must be defended. World 
opinion can be easily focussed on any im- 
portant international issue. The restraining 
influence upon ebullient demagogues is in- 
calculable. Defiant gestures which seem 
magnificent before a national parliament 
appear only silly when repeated in the 
council chamber of the League. 

The author does not attempt to belittle or 
gloss over the failures and shortcomings of 
the League. He readily concedes them. But 
in spite of them he feels—and comes very 


Books of Special Interest 


close to demonstrating—that the League has 
made an immeasurable contribution to the 
peace of the world. He would therefore 
not only go on with it but strengthen it and 
enlarge the field of its activities. Despite 
his loyalty as an Englishman, he finds Great 
Britain one of the chief obstacles to further 
progress. English diplomats have for vari- 
ous reasons, which Professor Murray finds 
quite inadequate, refused to go the whole 
way either in compulsory arbitration or in 
the renunciation of war. 


England may go to arbitration, say these strange 
diplomats, but she must not promise beforehand 
to go to arbitration. England does not wish to 
go to war, but she must never promise not to go 
to war. She must keep her hands free! In 
God’s name, free for what? Free to force on 
Europe that “one more war in the West” which, 
as the Prime Minister has said, will bring not 
only the British Empire, but “the civilization 
of the ages,” down with a crash like that of 
Rome. If hands are to be free for that, they 
will be tied for every wiser purpose. 


After his analysis of the position and 
tendencies of Great Britain, Professor Mur- 
ray’s strictures on the conduct of the United 
States seem mild indeed. His appeal is 
directed to his own people and he does not 
undertake to show us the error of our ways. 
Yet many of his arguments apply with equal 
logic to our own country. No one who 
argues for the League or for American 
membership therein can afford to be with- 
out, and no one who argues the other side 
of the case can afford to ignore, this volume. 
In reading it the contending advocates of 
each side can hardly fail to acquire a 
deeper knowledge of the real significance of 
the problems they discuss and a broader 
tolerance for opposing points of view. 





Athos, the Holy Mountain 


THE STATION, Athos: Treasures and 
Men. By Ropert Byron. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. 

Reviewed by HETTY GOLDMAN 
N “The Station” Mr. Byron gives an ac- 
count of a journey made. with three 

companions to Athos, the Holy Mountain 
of Macedonian Greece, inhabited by monks 
who, in the words of another writer, “form 
a theocratic republic verging on its thou- 
sandth year of unchallenged dominion and 
forty-eight hours from Vienna.” Thither 
men have gone to become monks and her- 
mits at least since the ninth century, and 
thither they still go at the surprising rate of 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty a 
vear, their autonomy again secured and rati 
fied by the new Greek constitution. Unique 
in many other ways, this community of 
men stands as a living testimony to the 
belief that woman is the source of evil and 
corruption, and that she and other-worldli- 
ness cannot abide together; for all things 
feminine are as far as possible excluded 
from the mountain. 

The object of Mr. Byron’s journey was 
to see, and, wherever feasible, photograph 
the works of art, especially the frescoes, of 
the monasteries. The object of the book, 
ipparently, is to give the general reader, to 
the accompaniment of much journalistic chit 
chat, some idea of what this undefined back- 
water of Byzantinism still contains of 
beauty; what contribution its peculiar way 
of life, its unique architecture, have made 
to civilization; and particularly, most inter- 
esting of his theses, the relation in which it 
stands to modern art. 

For the traveller who wishes a guide to 
the monasteries there is Hasluck’s “Athos and 
its Monasteries,” for the one who wishes to 
prepare himself for better understanding 
there is something to be got from “The Sta- 
tion” which he cannot find elsewhere. How- 
ever, it must be looked for closely. It is 
presented in a concoction, in which trivial 
anecdote and all too frequent descriptions 
of the trial by vermin and filth through 
which every traveller to the Balkans and the 
Levant must of necessity pass, are none too 
happily blended with penetrating observa- 
tions and vivid descriptions of people and 
things. One wishes Mr. Byron would give 
us more of the simplicity of which he is 
capable; that the fresh poetry of his vision, 
the telling imagery of single phrases, were 
not so often embedded in a tortuous and 
self-conscious prose, Here is discord; but 
promise, too, that some day it will give way 
to richer harmonies which we could ill af- 
ford to lose. 

The book contains a chapter on the char- 
acter of the monastic rule in the individual 
communities and of the form of govern- 
ment by which they are united. Then fol- 
low descriptions of the more important of 
the monasteries, of their works of art, and 
of the adventures that befell the four com- 
panions in work and play on the Mountain. 


Gladstone and the Throne 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS. By ViscouNT 

GLapsTONE. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1929. $7.50. 

Reviewed by J. W. T. Mason 

HE career of a dead statesman is his 

nation’s affair or the world’s. It is no! 
a family matter. Viscount Gladstone, how- 
ever, has written the present volume because 
he believes a son is justified in defending 
his father’s capacities as a statesman agains 
attack. “I claim the privileges of a son,” 
he states. One can respect a son’s retort to 
aspersions reflecting on the integrity or 
morals of a parent, and the Gladstone fam- 
ily recently went to court in England to 
disprove charges that the great Victorian’s 
standards of virtue were casual. But, ad- 
mirable as such filial conduct is, it can 
scarcely be admitted that family pride justi- 
fies efforts to rebut historical criticism. Vis 
count Gladstone in this respect has no right 
to “claim the privileges of a son.” Had 
he important contributions to make to the 
history of his father’s career and the times 
in which he lived, he would be as justified 
as anyone else in setting them forth. There 
is little such in his book. 

His chapters contain, principally, attacks 
on those who have criticized his father, 
Buckle in particular. He finds “a definite 
and unscrupulous purpose in writers (about 
his father) who readily accept, without 
evidence and inquiry, almost everything 
which supports their prejudices.’ The 
writers who knew his father, Viscount Glad 
stone declares, without exception, have 
recorded impressions sustaining his own high 
judgment; while “of the writers who have 
traduced or disparaged his personality, his 
character, his intentions, and motives, not 
one has had even the personal knowledge 
which approaches to intimacy.” 

es 

Personal intimacy with great statesmen 
surely is not essential to the biographer or 
historian. Distance and perspective ar 
more valuable. The personal intimate has 
a viewpoint which consciously or uncon 
sciously makes for prejudice. The late Lord 
Morley wrote a “Life of Gladstone” in two 
large volumes. They are a valuable con- 
tribution to facts, on which future historians 
will draw; but they are limited as to criti- 
cism by the close friendship which existed 
between the two men. In terms of criticism, 
they are chiefly important for expressing the 
Morley opinion, not the opinion of im- 
partial history. Winston Churchill’s “Life of 
Lord Randolph Churchill,” his father, is 
chiefly admirable in that it shows how a 
son can examine, with some semblance of 
impartiality, his father’s career. That book 
is an exception because Mr. Churchill has 
the journalist’s flair for impersonality and 
spotting the unusual, coupled with an in 
difference to political consistency, which 


stimulates historical impartiality. 

But, Viscount Gladstone has had no such 
training. He does not relish condemnation 
of the founder of his title, and finds that 
“apart from actions which were and still 
are matters of political opinion, Mr. Glad 
stone’s errors were remarkably few.” But, 
it is just these matters of “political opinion” 
around which controversial discussion of 
Gladstone revolves. The debate is under 
full headway and will remain so for a con 
siderable time to come. 

es 

Gladstone’s reputation as compared with 
Disraeli’s is such a matter. The son put 
his father far higher; but, one feels it is a 
family fight for him and not a historian’s 
verdict, though history may eventually find 
supporting evidence. Viscount Gladstone is 
especially chagrined at the mass of recent 
material concerning his father’s relations 
with Queen Victoria. Her Majesty, he finds, 
“had no sense of humor. ‘That is appar- 
ent enough in her strange, tacit acceptance 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s most high-flown ef 
forts.’ But, must a woman’s sense of 
kumor be judged by her capacity to analyz 
compliments paid to her, especially by on 
who raised her from Queen to Empress? 

“Mr. Gladstone,” we are told, “was very 
serious over affairs of state. So was th 
Queen. If only she had known how to chaff 
him! Then the ice would have gone.” 
Victoria chafing Gladstone would have 
caused both to think she had gone mad. It 
is Viscount Gladstone’s opinion that his 
father’s staunchness to Democracy saved the 
throne, by standing between Victoria and 
her people. “Throughout this period . . 
there is only one figure in political life and 
action which stands out through the period 
in its entirety. When Mr. Gladstone died 
the Throne remained on the secure founda- 
tion of respect and loyalty.” 


That is a thesis of importance in the his- 
tory of British democracy. It is an idea 
which needs careful examination and de- 
tailed study. But, there was an idec* Victoria 
in the minds of her subjects as well as th: 
real Victoria who was unknown to them. 
That, too, is a fact of importance in th 
history of British democracy. The story ot 
Gladstone versus the popular conception ot 
Victoria still remains to be told. Did 
democracy profit through Gladstone? Yes; 
and chiefly because there was also a popular 
idea of Gladstone as well as the real. But, 
his son assists us little to find the meaning. 





Old Russia 


THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER. By 
ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. Translated fron 
the Russian by NATALIE DUDDINGTON, 
New York: Viking Press. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHI 
USSIANS often say that Pushkin’s 

” and certainly 

the difficulties have been enough to kee; 


poetry is “untranslatable 


most of it the other side the language wail. 
Quite otherwise with his jolly old historical 
novel “The Captain’s Daughter,” which 
as simple and direct as any of, Tolstoy’: 
earlier sketches and surprisingly young afte: 
its century of life. 

First published in 1836, it goes back t 
the late eighteenth century, the steppe coun- 
try roundabout Orenburg, and the Pugat- 
chov rebellion for its scene, and its story 
is that of young love and a young country 
gentleman’s adventures as a soldier, Its 
place in Russian pr -Bolshevik literature 
might be compared with that of Walt 
Written as a 
regular novel for grown-ups and still to be 


Scott’s novels in our own. 


read by anybody with amusement and pleas- 
ure, its simple, vigorous style, lively humor, 
and clean, untroubled point of view, had al- 
ready put it, by the time such writers as 
Artzibatchev and Andreiev were appearing 
on the scene, in the class of stories all well- 
brought-up young folks were recommended 
to read. Its humor an realistic satire 
doesn’t date in the least, nor does its crisp 
and sympathetic picture of the rufhan pr 
tender who made so much trouble for tl 
government of Catherine II. If some 3f 
its romance, such episodes, for example, a 
the simple heroine’s visit to the Empress to 
intercede for her wrongly-accused lover, 
eem a bit trite and operatic today, that 
time’s rather than the author’s fault, and 
even in our generation there must still | 
many who will enjoy the story just as did 
the young Russians of a generation ago. 


4 xj 
The popularity of “The Capt 
Daughter” in the old Russian days is ur 
derstandable enough. The social values and 
preferences of a feudal society—implicit 
the narrative—could scarcely be more 


tractively put. The relationship, affection 


: ; 
ite and loyal, charming without sentiment 


ality, between the young hero, Grinyov, and 
his old body-servant, Savelyitch, for in 


stance, is typical. Savelyitch is as mucl 
the father of the boy as he is his serf, and 
Grinyov as much the friend and protector 
of the old servant as he is his master. 


Vasilissa Yegorovna, wife of the old 
commandant of the frontier  fortres 
brought up in the army and contemptuous, 
n a quite contemporary, Shavian way, with 
wars and alar 


ort of masculins 
game interfering with good housekeeping 


ns as a ime 


and the serious business of living; h 
imple, warm-hearted daughter, Masha; tl 
dashing captain of Hussars who assur 
voung Grinyov that billards are indispen 
ible to soldiers—“on a march, for instance, 
one comes to some wretched little place by 
the western frontier. What is one to d 

One can’t be always beating Jews, y« 
know”—all this, and much else, is old-fash 


Ti 


ioned Russian through and through. 

In telling how the Pugatchov revolt wa 
suppressed, innocent and guilty punished 
like, and the whole region laid waste, Push 
kin’s hero exclaims, “God save us from se 


ing a Russian revolt, meaningless and mer 
less! Those who are plotting impossib! 
violent changes in Russia are either you 


ind do not know our people, or are hard- 
hearted men who do not care a straw either 
ibout their own lives or those of other 
people!” 

No words are wasted in this old ta 
Nothing is set down merely for the sake of 
words. Everything is direct, pithy, and to 
the point. A good old story, with life, 
loyalty, and laughter in it, which lives, ever 
ifter its hundred vears, almost as if it were 


new. 
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se ce Authentic Ilidings 


E live in an age and a land above all 

things marked by hurried motion. I hap- 

pened to come from Pittsburgh to New 
York the other day, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Every few minutes another train flashed by 
On a hundred thousand 
miles of rails the same flying shuttles were hurtling 
back and forth. The taxi which took me from one 
station to another in New York was numbered 
(they know better now) one million seven hundred 
thousand and odd, and the other million or so were 
trying simultaneously to hurl themselves along 
the streets. And under the street, packed trains, a 
couple of minutes or so apart, were crashing back 
nd forth in the din of steel on steel flung back 
from walls of stone. 


the opposite direction. 


Matthew Arnold saw all this coming—-saw it, in- 
deed, already well under way—much more than 
fifty years ago. “O born in days when wits were 
fresh and clear,” he cries in his “Scholar-Gipsy,” 


And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o ertax’d, its palsied hearts, was rife— 
Fly hence, our contact fear! 


And he continues: 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 
For strong is the infection of our mental strife. 

And in these last lines Arnold puts his finger on 
the core of the malady, so far as we are con- 

For this tension in which today we live 
and move and have our being is contagious. And 
there Matthew Arnold is at one with William 
James, in that wise discourse, his talk to students on 
“The Gospel of Relaxation”: “The American over- 
tension and jerkiness and breathlessness and in- 
tensity,” he declares, “are primarily social . . . phe- 
They are bad habits... bred of custom 
and example.” And you know, and I know, that 
high tension is contagious, and that we move in an 
atmosphere charged with energy driving at action, 
vhich sets us driving too, whether we are geared to 
And we are helpless, unless— 
And now I come back 


cerned. 


nomena, 


inything or not. 
but that is to anticipate. 
for a moment to Arnold again: 


But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise? 


Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 
The second wave succeeds, before 


We have had time to breathe. 


Too fast we live, too much are tried, 


Too harass’d, to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 


And that brings us within sight of our theme. 

For one of the consequences of this modern 
malady of ours is that the gracious things which 
lend to life and human intercourse the beauty of 
serenity and comeliness are gone, or on the wane. 
“The wisdom of a learned man,” wrote the author 
of Ecclesiasticus long centuries ago, “cometh by op- 
portunity of leisure,” and not wisdom only, but 
grace, and gentle breeding, and amenity, and poise 
‘ome so, and only so. And leisure (which is not 
to be confused with empty time, but which is time 
through which free, life-enhancing currents flow) 
—leisure in these days is something to be sought 
nd cherished as a rare and priceless boon; leisure 
to think, and talk, and write, and read—lost arts 
else, all of them. “John Wesley’s conversation 1s 
good,” said Dr. Johnson to Boswell once, “but he 
is never at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a 
certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, 
is I do.” The sainted John Wesley in the réle 
of a modern “hustler” is a little humorous, and 
Samuel Johnson did a certain amount of work him- 
self. But an age that loved, on occasion, to fold 
its legs, and have its talk out, and its book out, 
and its delightful familiar letters out, may not have 


ied 


been one hundred per cent efficient (in our devas- 


tating modern phrase), but it did have shelter to 
grow ripe, and it did have leisure to grow wise, and 
more than our own driving, restless period, it did 
possess its soul. “We are great fools,” says Mon- 
taigne: “ ‘He spends his life in idleness,’ we say, 
‘lve done nothing today.” What! Have you not 
lived? ‘That is not only the most fundamental, but 
the most illustrious of your occupations.” 

Our salvation, then, lies in the refusal to be 
forever hurried with the crowd, and in our resolu- 
tion to step out of it at intervals, and drink from 
deeper wells, “Il se faut reserver une arriére 
boutique, toute ndtre, toute franche”’—‘“we ought 
to reserve for ourselves an arriére boutique, a back- 
shop, all our own, all free, in which we may set 
up our own true liberty and principal retreat and 
solitude.” ‘That is Montaigne’s ripe, leisured wis- 
dom, and in that arriére boutique the pious wish of 
Chaucer’s: “I hope, y-wis, to rede . . . som day,” 
may find accomplishment. 

“In anything fit to be called by the name of read- 
ing,” says Stevenson in his delectable “Gossip on 
Romance,” 
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the process itself should be absorbing and voluptuous; we 
should gloat over a book, be rapt clean out of ourselves, 
and rise from the perusal, our mind filled with the busiest, 
kaleidoscopic dance of images, incapable of sleep or of con- 
tinuous thought. It was for this that we read so 
closely, and loved our books so dearly, in the bright, troubled 
period of boyhood... . 


and so on delightfully, Now it is that unquench- 
able, bubbling zest on which I wish for the mo- 
ment to insist, and Stevenson’s is the gusto of “the 
Let us set 
beside it, as is fitting, its companion piece. “But, 
my dearest Catherine”—and need I say that it is 
the immortal and adorable Jane Austen who is 
speaking — 


bright, troubled period of boyhood.” 


“But, my dearest Catherine, what have you been doing 
with yourself all this morning? . Have you gone on with 
‘Udolpho’?” 

“Yes, I have been reading it ever since I woke; and I 
am got to the black veil.” 

“Are you indeed? How delightful! Oh, I would not 
tell you what is behind the black veil for the world! Are 
you not wild to know?” 

“Oh! yes, quite; what can it be? 
would not be told upon any account. I know it must be a 
skeleton; I am sure it is Laurentina’s skeleton. Oh, I am 
delighted with the book! I should like to spend my whole 
life in reading it, I assure you; if it had not been to meet 
you, I would not have come away from it for all the 
world.” 

“Dear creature, how much I am obliged to you! and when 
you have finished ‘Udolpho,’ we will read ‘The Italian’ to- 
gether; and I have made out a list of ten or twelve more of 
the same kind for you.” 

“Have you indeed? 
ail?» 

“T will read you their names directly. Here they are, in 
my pocket-book: ‘Castle of Wolfenbach,’ ‘Clermont,’ ‘Mys- 
terious Warnings,’ ‘Necromancer of the Black Forest,’ ‘Mid- 
night Bell,’ ‘Orphan of the Rhine,’ and ‘Horrid Mysteries.’ 
Those will last us some time.” 


But do not tell me. I 


How glad I am! What are they 


“Yes, pretty well; but are they all horrid? Are you sure 
they are all horrid?” 

“Yes, quite sure; for a particular friend of mine, a Miss 
Andrews, a sweet girl, one of the sweetest creatures in the 
world, has read every one of them.” 


Well, that is the meat upon which your inveterate 
readers are apt to have fed in childhood, and happy 
are you, if you have been caught at it young. For 
romances, and stories of giants, magicians, and 
genii, read with a child’s quick and plastic imagina- 
tion, are stepping stones to later, deeper, if no more 
enduring loves, “I read through all gilt-cover little 
books that could be had at that time,’? wrote Cole- 
ridge to Tom Poole in those precious fragments of 
an autobiography, 


and likewise all the uncovered tales of Tom Hickathrift, 
jack the Giant Killer, and the like. And I used to lie by 
the wall, and mope; and my spirits used to come upon me 
suddenly and in a flood—and then I was accustomed to run 
up and down the churchyard, and act over again all I had 
been reading on the docks, the nettles, and the rank grass. 
At six years of age. . . I found the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments . and I distinctly recollect the anxious and 
fearful eagerness with which I used to watch the window 
where the book lay, and when the sun came upon it, I would 
seize it, carry it by the wall, and bask, and read. . . . My 
whole being was, with eyes closed to every object of present 
sense, to crumple myself up in a sunny corner, and read, 
read, read. 

Now I have dwelt on this seemingly irrelevant 
theme of early reading, because the element of 
delight is the point I wish just now to emphasize, 
and that eager, childlike zest, once caught, is sel- 
dom lost. There is no essential difference, for ex- 
ample, between Coleridge’s absorption in the 
“Arabian Nights,” and the irrepressible gusto with 
which John Keats read Shakespeare—Keats who 
went “ramping” (as Cowden Clarke put it) 
through the “Faerie Queene”; who “hoisted him- 
self up and looked burly and dominant, as he said, 
‘What an image that is—sea-shouldering whales” ; 
who wrote, the night he first opened Chapman’s 
Homer: “Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies When a new planet swims into his ken.” [I al- 
ways think, when I read in Keats’s letters the things 
he says about his books, of those lines in “Ruth”: 


Before me shone a glorious world— 
Fresh as a banner bright, unfurled 
To music suddenly. 


I have known, you know, men and women—busy 
men and women, too—to whom a book still means 
that. It is the very spirit of Miranda’s cry: 


O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! 


And I envy any one to whom for the first time— 
or for the hundredth time—the brave new world 
of books is opening, that world which has such 
people in it: Cleopatra, Mr. Pickwick, Helen of 
Troy, Samuel Pepys, the Wife of Bath, Sir John 
Falstaff, Mrs. Proudie, Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
Becky Sharp, Perdita, Pantagruel, Mephistopheles, 
Launcelot, Dido, and a thousand others more alive 
than you and I. “I doe nothing without blithe- 
nesse,” wrote Montaigne in his essay on “‘Books”— 
and if I were going to that famous desert island 
for which we are periodically asked to select our 
five-foot shelf, Montaigne in his pithy, sinewy, suc- 
culent French would be almost the first whom I 
should pick—“Je ne fay rien sans gayeté”; and no 
mortal ever went adventuring more blithely among 
books than Michael Montaigne, or brought home 
richer treasure-trove. 

“But,” you will say to me, “we haven’t time.” 
I know it; very few of us these days have time— 
those least, I sometimes think, who have it most. 
But even if, being modern, and ambitious, and ef- 
ficient, and all that, we are whirled along with 
our fellow atoms in the rush, we shall not be los- 
ing time if now and then we pause, and loaf (I 
wish the fine phrase had not been worn so trite), 
loaf, and invite our souls, And if you worship in 
the temple of efficiency, don’t forget—and again 
I am drawing on the wise humanity of William 
James—that “just as a bicycle chain may be too 
tight, so may one’s carefulness and conscientiousness 


ese aad 
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be so tense as to hinder the running of one’s mind.” 
And after all, the smooth, free running of one’s 
mind is fairly important to the precious efficiency 
of whatever machinery it be that your particular 
intelligence helps to run. Even as a business propo- 
sition (to fall again into the jargon of the day), 
time spent in unclamping our mental processes is 
time won, and not time lost. 

And the thing is possible. Here is part of a let- 
ter which Matthew Arnold wrote to his sister. And 
Arnold, being a hard-driven public official, knew 
whereof he spoke. 


If I were you, my dear Fan, I should now take to some 
regular reading, if it were only an hour a day. It is the 
best thing in the world to have something of this sort as a 
point in the day, and far too few people know and use this 
secret. You would have your district still, and all your 
business as usual, but you would have this hour in your day 
in the midst of it all, and it would soon become of the 
greatest solace to you. 


There is none of us for whom, with occasional 
lapses, that is not possible. And the last thing on 
earth that I am suggesting is that this hour be 
made a task—something to which we bind our- 
selves, with grim conscientiousness, as to one re- 
lentless duty more. I am not forgetting that I am 
still speaking of reading for the sheer delight of 
it, and to come down to cases is worth considerably 
more than further homiletics. Here is a passage in 
which William Hazlitt is talking of luxuriating in 
books: 


I remember sitting up half the night to read “Paul and 
Virginia,” which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, after 
being drenched in the rain all day; and at the same place 
I got through two volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s ‘Ca- 
milla.” It was on the 1oth of April, 1798, that I sat down 
to a volume of the “New Eloise,” at the inn at Llangollen, 
over a bottle of sherry and a cold chicken. 


And that delectable epicureanism is one of the marks 
of your true reader for delight—he remains a hu- 
man being while he reads. 

I have not the slightest intention in all this of 
implying that only the hundred best books, so to 
speak, will serve our purposes. Some of the most 
bewitching, completely captivating things in life 
lie buried in forgotten, relatively worthless books, 
if one has eyes to see them. An enterprising young 
friend of mine suggested in a letter that I had 
from him not long ago the alluring enterprise of 
an anthology of the worst poetry. I hope he will 
make it! For your true adventurer in “the wide, 
wild wilderness of books” knows that often, as 
Browning has it, “the worst turns the best for the 
brave.” “I am going to repeat my old experiment,” 
Stevenson wrote in a letter to Sidney Colvin, “after 
buckling to a while to write more correctly, lie 
down and have a wallow.” That is not elegant, 
but it is precise. And after one has wound up one’s 
faculties, like Mrs, Battle, over serious things, one 
may indulge with propriety in what I suppose one 
may designate as a slumming expedition among 
books. I do not recommend it as a practice, but for 
occasional indulgence there are distinguished prece- 
dents. Macaulay, for instance, besides knowing the 
romances of a certain prolific Mrs, Meeke almost 
by heart, was devoted to the literary efforts of a 
Mrs. Kitty Cuthbertson—‘Santo Sebastiano, or, the 
Young Protector,” “The Forest of Montalbano,” 
“The Romance of the Pyrenees,” “Adelaide, or, 
the Countercharm.” And on the last page of his 
edition of “Santo Sebastiano” appears an elaborate 
computation of the number of fainting fits that 
occur in the course of the five volumes. Here they 
are: 


Julia de Clifford Bes. 3s. Te 
Lady Delamore ...........- 4 
Lady Theodotia ..........;.. 4 
Lord Glenbrook 2 
Lord Delamore 2 


Lady Enderfield 
Lord Ashgrove . . 
Lord St Orville ..........- 
Henry Mildmay 


— 


a total of 27. And here is a specimen of one of 


these catastrophes: “One of the sweetest smiles that 


ever animated the face of mortal now diffused 
itself over the countenance of Lord St. Orville, as 
he fell at the feet of Julia in a death-like swoon.” 

I am not, as you see, submitting a bibliography, 
or suggesting learned apparatus. For the moment 
we are concerned with reading for the sheer delight 
of it, when the world is all before us where to 
choose. But with delight there may be coupled 
something else. For one also reads to learn, And 
about that and one thing more, I shall be very brief. 

Let me begin with a remark of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 


There are about as many twins in the births of thought 
as of children. For the first time in your lives you learn 
some fact or come across some idea. Within an hour, a day, 
a week, that same fact or idea strikes you from another 
quarter. . . . Yet no possible connection exists between the 
two channels by which the thought or the fact arrived. . . . 
And so it has happened to me and to every person, often 
and often, to be hit in rapid succession by these twinned facis 
or thoughts, as if they were linked like chain-shot. 


Now all of us have had that experience, and it is 
apt to give us a curious sensation. “Here,” we 
say, “we’ve gone all our life without seeing that, 
and now all at once we see it at every turn. What 
does it mean?” Not long ago, for example, my 
attention was called for the first time, in a letter, 
to an international society of writers; two days later 
my eye caught a reference to it in a daily paper. 
Soon afterward I heard, for the first time to my 
knowledge, the name of a certain breed of terriers. 
Within a week I had come across the name in two 
different novels I was reading. What had hap- 
Simply this. I had doubtless seen both 
names time and again before, but nothing had ever 
stamped them on my memory, and so when they 
turned up again, they wakened no response. ‘Then, 
all at once, something did fix them in my mind, 
and, when they met my eye once more, they were 
there behind it, so to speak, to recognize themselves 
when they appeared. ‘There had been set up in my 
brain, as it were, by each of them, a magnetic 
centre, ready to catch and attract its like. 


pened ? 


Now one of the things which the process we call 
education ought to do, and by no means always does, 
is to establish in the mind as many as possible of 
these magnetic centres—live spots, which thrust out 
tentacles of association, and catch and draw to them- 
selves their kind. For there are few joys in reading 
like the joy of the chase. And the joy of the chase 
comes largely through the action of these centres of 
Let me illustrate what 
I mean, and since first-hand experience imparts a 
certain vividness which abstract theorizing lacks, 
let me use myself as a corpus vile, and draw for a 
moment upon that, 


association in your brain. 


Years ago, like everybody who was interested in 
Chaucer, I was puzzled by a mysterious reference 
to “the dry sea and the Carrenar.” ‘There was no 
Carrenar that anybody knew nor, for that matter, 
any assured dry sea. One day, as I was reading in 
an old battered volume of “Purchas his Pilgrimes,” 
which is one of my choicest treasures, I was struck 
by the recurrence in a number of Central-Asian 
place-names, of the prefix Kara. But none of them 
had the termination nar. Might they offer, how- 
ever, a possible clue? So I asked that one among 
my colleagues who is an adept in all outlandish 
tongues, what the combination Kara-nar would 
mean in any languge which he knew. ‘The instant 
answer was: Black Lake. The rest of the long tale 
I shall not tell. Suffice it to say that there was and 
is a lake called Kara-nor; that it lay and lies off 
the great ancient trade-route between Orient and 
Occident, traveled in Chaucer’s time; and that the 
lake is on the edge of a vast and terrible desert 
which was and is, in name and character, a veritable 
dry sea. And the sole reason of my mention of 
the business here is this: Had the crux of the Car- 
renar not been very much alive in my head, I might 
have seen a thousand Kara’s in the travel-books 
without a thrill, and so have missed the most fasci- 
nating exploration—barring two—I ever undertook. 
And these other two came about in precisely the 
same way: through the recognition as I read of 
something which suggested, through a_ likeness 
recognized, the solution of a puzzle which had 


found a lodgment in my mind, and which was 
there, once more, to recognize its like, when, with- 
out warning, its like turned up. I cannot lay t 
strong an emphasis upon the sort of pleasure which 
results from the constant recognition in what one 
reads of things which link themselves, often in 
endlessly suggestive fashion, with things one has 
already read, till old friends with new faces meet 
us at every turn, and flash sudden light, and waken 
old associations, and quicken the zest for fresh ad- 
To read with alert intellectual curiosity 
is one of the keenest joys of life, and it is pleasure 
which too many of us needlessly forgo. 


ventures, 


& & K 


One reads for the sheer enjoyment of it; one 
reads to learn; and there is a yet more excellent 
way. “Man lernt nichts,” said Goethe of Winkel- 
mann, “wenn man ihn liest, aber man wird etwas” 
—“you don’t learn anything when you read him, 
That strikes to the 
very root of things, for it puts into one pregnant 
phrase the supreme creative influence in the world 


but you become something.” 


—the contagious touch of great personalities. And 
if a good book is, in truth, as Milton in a noble 
passage once declared, “the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life,” then that creative in- 
fluence of life on life is in the book, and as we read, 
our spirit is enriched and grows, and we become 
something. We are just a little ashamed these days, 
I know, in our reaction from a certain sort of 
cant, to read for our soul’s sake, or our spirit’s sake, 
or for edification, in the fine old sense of a sadly 
misused word. We feel, somehow, that it isn’t 
quite the thing. Well, I don’t care at all what 
terms you use; but we are more than intellect, and 
more than sense, and the deepest-lying springs of 
life are touched by life alone. And the men who 
have lived, and learned through living, and won 
through life a wide and luminous view—these men 
have the imperishable creative power of broaden- 
ing, deepening, and enhancing life. They are the 
true humanists, and humanism, as I take it, is the 
development, not of scholars, not of philosophers, 
or scientists, or specialists in this or that, but of 
human beings. 

We have no shrines, most of us, any more—we 
Protestant-Puritan-Pagan-Anglo-Saxon Occidentals 
—no tranquil Buddhas or symbols of the passion 
by the roadside, no solemn temples, few cool, silent 
churches, always open and inviting to withdrawal 
for a moment from the hurly-burly of the world. 
It is not my business to determine whether that 
means loss or gain. But one thing it is always in 
our power to do—to withdraw now and then from 
the periphery to the centre, from the ceaseless whirl 
of the life that streams and eddies round us to the 
deep serenity of those great souls of better cen- 
turies (“ces grandes Ames des meilleurs siecles’’), 
who give—and the lines sum up the antidote to the 


sick hurry ot today who glve 
Authentic tidings of invisible things 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during pow 


And central peace, subsisting at th 


Of endless agitation. 





“The Address,” as Professor Lowes terms wt, 
which appears above, constitutes, with some omis- 
sions, a small volume entitled “Of Reading Books” 
which is shortly to be issued by the Houghton Mif- 
fin Company. The exigencies of space made tt 
mecessary to cut out of the essay some of the 
references and incidental comment which further 
enrich it, but the substance of the book stands un- 
altered. Those who are acquainted with Professor 
Lowes’s “Convention and Revolt in Poetry” and 
“The Road to Xanadu,” two of the most stimulat- 
ing contributions to American literary criticism of 
recent years, may be unaware that he began his 
university career as a professor of mathematics at 
Washington and Jefferson College. Since 1918 he 
has been professor of English at Harvard University, 
and from 1924-1925 was Dean of the Graduat 
School of Arts and Sciences. He has been am occa- 
sional contributor to periodicals, is an editor of 
Shakespeare, and one of the best-loved and most ¢f- 
fective teachers of his day. 
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Round About Parnassus 


By Wi.t1AM Rose BENET 


UR particular and most extreme sense 
of guilt at the moment—and Heaven 
knows we are always feeling guilty about 
something (and, incidentally, through our 
various procrastinations, give ourselves 
plenty of cause),—to-day our most guilty 
feeling is concerning two nice slim volumes 
of poems that came to us from Houghton 
Mifflin last fall, containing the work of 
two young women associated in our mind 
with Chicago and with Poetry: A Magazine 
Verse. Indeed one of them, Miss North, 
issumed the temporary editorship of that 
veteran poetry magazine when Miss Harriet 
Monroe went abroad this summer. 

The books we speak of are “Lost City,“ 
by Marion Strobel, and “The Long Leash,” 
by .Jessica Nelson North. Miss Strobel 
(Mrs. Mitchell) became Associate Editor of 


Poetry in 1921. She published her first vol- 


ume in 1925. Sh dedic ites this new book 
to her husband. There is a deft turn to 
1 her versification. Take this slight ex 
mple, her impression of a lady descending 
i stairca 
Stairs loop around themselves and make 
oil as cunntii as a snake i 
arms tha in welcome, hang 
O f thei rh like a@ fang; 
4nd somewhere here mirrors hung 
{ dress darts im it like a tongue. 
That is the whole poem, but it is com 


pactly vivid and significant. And then there 


»” 


is the conclusion, of “Autumn Leaves,” which 


we like verv much 





au m leaf can warm a hand 
{s white as ash. ee!'—awhat you broke 
Looked like a lifted ftrebrand 
4nd fell apart like dust and smoke. 


—even despite the stress that would make of 


“fire” a dissyllable. 
The book is feminine. 


charming. It ends in the nursery with the 


It is graceful and 


1uthor’s two small daughters. As observ- 
antly amused a poem about a child as we 
have read for many a day is this one: 


“Pretty” you say of an elephant. 
“Pretty” you say of a kangaroo— 
Every monkey in the zoo 

Is pretty to you! 


But if you see a violet, 
Or if you see a cream-white rose, 
You only purse your mouth a bit 
And wriggle your nose! 


There is more depth and subtlety, nat- 
urally, in some of the other poems. Most 
are fashioned with a delicate touch, even 
when they deal with love experience. Minor 
work, but attractive. 

The title-poem of Miss North’s book 
takes its words from her lines 


Now on the long leash of your certain faith 
Let me go out 
Adventuring in midnight with the moon. 


It is an interesting nocturnal meditation. 
The second section is particularly good. It 
strikes fire. The poem, “The Sleeper,” is 
even better. In 1923 Will Ransom in Chi- 
cago printed Miss North’s first book, ‘A 
Prayer Rug.” That included “The Sleeper,” 
together with another poem in the present 
volume which we would particularly single 
out, “To the Man Who Loves Twilight” 
(especially for its last verse), “Boatman,” 
“Ambush,” “Lullaby,” “A Promise,” and 
“A Sumerian Cycle.” Most of these latter 
are slighter, and we should not have re- 
printed “A Sumerian Cycle” ourselves. 
Among the new poems “Legerdemain” 
strikes us as original, “As One Invulnerable,” 
though we do not like the title, is moving, 
“Hensel” most pleasing, and in “Morning 
Shower” Miss North demonstrates how she 
can occasionally conjure with words. 

We feel that Miss North has both a 
stronger utterance and more intensity than 
Miss Strobel. Certainly her new volume is 
an advance, as a whole, upon her earlier 
one, though to our mind “The Sleeper” re- 
mains her best poem so far. 

Thus is discharged one indebtedness. We 
forget what shrift Mr. Allen Tate’s book, 
“Mr. Pope and Other Poems,” received in 








SCHLUMP 


THE STORY OF A GERMAN 


SOLDIER 


This is the novel of which Herschell 


Brickell said on his return from 


Europe: “The most likely suc- 


cessor to the popularity of 
‘All Quiet’.” 
HARCOURT, 
BRACE 

$2.50 
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The Saturday Review last year, but we feel 
that we must mention it again. This thin 
volume from Minton, Balch does mot con- 
tain thin verse. It contains a small sheaf of 
verse written out of scholarship, some ped- 
antry, and much intellectual sensitivity. It 
is all interesting, even when it mystifies,— 
and mystify it does, frequently. We feel 
like quoting back at Mr. Tate 


High in what hills, by what illuminations, 
Are you intelligible? Your fierce latinity, 
Beyond the nubian bulwark of the sea, 
Sustains the immaculate sight 


—but not always (we might add), not al- 
ways ours. 

Still, this is not quite fair. The latinity 
we can excuse, the penchant for the esoteric 
and for erudite rhetoric. We can excuse it 
because of the impression the rather too 
cryptically intimate poem “A Pauper” made 
upon us, and because of this, from the “Ode 
to the Confederate Dead”: 


. Now that the salt of their blood 
Stiffens the saltier oblivion of the sea, 
Seals the malignant purity of the flood, 
What shall we, who count our days and bow 
Our heads with a commemorial woe, 
In the beribboned coats of grim felicity, 
What shall we say of the dirty sons 
Whose legs and arms, guts, heads and teeth 
Stretched out the justice of efficiency? 
The gray lean spiders come; they come and 
§0. 
In a tangle of willow without light 
The singular screech-owl’s tight 
Invisible lyric seeds the mind 
With the furtous murmur of their chivalry. 


But we do contend that, for the most part, 
better poetry is written with greater clarity, 
and that too much elision seriously cripples 
good verse. So Mr. Tate remains simply, 
often, of mere interest to us, while we feel 
that his faculties are acute enough to make 
him much more than that. He is a crafty 
bowler of phrases, but he rather queers his 
own pitch. 

Tate was graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1922 and has written much crit- 
icism. He has also of late attracted atten- 
tion as a biographer. He with others 
founded The Fugitive in Tennessee in 1922. 
In that group was a lady, not a Southerner, 
Laura Riding Gottschalk, who now writes 
simply as Laura Riding. Before us is her 
“Love as Love, Death as Death,” published 
at the Seizin Press, London, in 1928. This 
book is far more difficult for us to follow 
than Mr. Tate’s. To us, in Miss Riding’s 
own words in her poem, “The Tiger,” 


We are in the time of never yet 
Where bells peal backward, 
Peal “forget, forget” 


for we can forget her lines almost instan- 
taneously as we ferret at the next ones. She 
is Alice through a looking-glass in which 
everything is reversed and Alice running 
through an intellectual wonderland. Every 
once in a while a phrase seems about to give 
us the key to that of which she is talking, 
but then a particular noun, adjective, adverb, 
or preposition pops up and erases any sense 
we have made. If Miss Riding’s mind is 
really as subtle as all that, she and the 
Sphinx are the only two who really under- 
stand, and so we might just as well buy an 
evening paper and turn to Mutt and Jeff. 
Of Chinese tigers, for instance, she says, 
“Such animal is its own century.” But she 
is in the forest, where, as she remarks: 


The mischief and the monkeyman 
Cannot come through. 


These do come through, with a “rat- 
whine,” to exacerbate Edith Sitwell, in 
“Gold Coast Customs,” which has just been 
published by Houghton Mifflin. But Edith 
Sitwell lambastes them beautifully with her 
queer-rhymed, -brightly-colored excoriation 
of modern society, while, by this time, the 
great goddess Gertrude Stein has almost 
completely swallowed Miss Riding. Miss 
Sitwell’s verse is sensuous and pictorial, Miss 
Riding’s exists in a climate without an at- 
mosphere, in a sort of higher mathematics, 
where figures are words. So we have en- 
joyed “Gold Coast Customs” more than 
“Love is Love, Death is Death,” though we 
must also confess to being somewhat cloyed 
by certain poems in the former volume. We 
like Miss Sitwell best when she sings of 
“The Bat.” : 


Recommended: 

COLLECTED POEMS 1914-1926. By 
ROBERT GRAVEs, 
1929. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF PURE POETRY. 
Edited by GEORGE Moore. Boni & 
Liveright. 1925. 

ENGLAND RECLAIMED. By Osper? 
SITWELL., Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 


Doubleday, Doran 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


By ArtHuR Pope 


I. The Painter’s Terms i 
ae 


A valuable guide for painters, fi 
students, and the general public, | 
to the whole theory of color re- 
lations, a knowledge of which is 
#) fundamental to a complete under- 
| standing of drawing and paint- 
i ing. It supplies a substitute for 
& the traditional workshop method 
Hy of instruction, it stimulates a 
uy 





genuinely intelligent basis for 

el criticism, and it points the way 

ul out from narrow views of art. 

iu Five color illustrations. $3.00 
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Music in Ancient 
Arabia and Spain 


Translated by 
ELEANOR HAGUE 


HIS translation of Julian 
ca Ribera’s classic work adds a 

heretofore missing chapter to 
the history of music. The book, 
based on a study of the Cantigas 
of Alfonso the Wise, throws ‘new 
light on the development of music 
between the period of classical 
Greece and the age of the trouba- 
dours. Spain is here revealed as 
a cradle of medieval musical ex- 
cellence far surpassing the rest of 
contemporary Europe. 


$7.50 
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| By JOHN A. STEUART 


Author of "'The Cap of Youth,” etc. 


Who wou'd not want a lover like 
“Robbie” Burns? Passionate, gentle, 
persuasive, everywhere he went he 
had his amours—each had her secret 
niche in his heart. Mr. Steuart has here 
written a true and delicate story of 
Scotland's great lover. 


_ All Bookstores $2.50 
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A college professor 
all too human 


by Carleton Beals 





Story of a college pro- 
fessor’s success in poli- 
tics and business. Reai- 
istic andironic study ofa 
puritan pedagogue dis- 
graced byan affair with 
a French actress and 
forced into a new life. 
The astonishing result is 
all too human. $2.50 


Macaulay - Publishers - New York 
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By the author of The 
Happy Mountain 

















“Valuable as literature—of first im- 
portance as a history of our times.” 
~——ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 


, 


“Glaeser has justified a generation." 

— ARNOLD ZWEIG 
“Gripping in its love of truth and 
penetrating insight.’’—rHOMAS MANN 


The publishers of POWER and SERGEANT GRISCHA 
present another great first novel from the German 


CLASS OF 1902 


by ERNST GLAESER 


Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir 


A boy at the most impressionable period of his life, bewildered by 
the mystery of sex, is suddenly plunged like malleable metal into 
the flame of the War. In the story of this lovable, groping boy Ernst 
Glaeser has written the novel of modern youth in wartime. He has 
revealed the life of the non-combatant as tensely and as simply as 
Remarque revealed the life of the combatant in A// Quiet on the 
Western Front. He has lifted the curtain on a country as mysterious 
as Thibet: Germany during the War. The narrative is enacted on a 
new front—the front along which the women and children and elders 
fought for the survival of their homes and souls. 


Class of 1902 is not alone a war novel. It is a study of adolescence, 
tender, human, understanding, such as only a great writer could 
have conceived. The youth of the world today has found its spokes- 
man in the author; those who have passed their youth will find its 
echo in this novel. 


$2.50 





“Deeper and more memorable than The Happy Mountain.”’ 
—NEW YORK TIMES 


HOMEPLACE 


by MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


The need for a homeplace, a house to which a man can return at the end 
of a day, a home to which he can bring his bride, is the theme of this 
novel. Laid in the hills of Tennessee, it brings back many of the old 
friends of the author's first book with their strange and appealing ways 
and their magnificent manner of speech. Critics are calling it ‘‘even 
better than The Happy Mountain.” $2.50 





The novel that discriminat- 
ing Londoners are reading. 





**A book definitely for lovers of good prose’’—HUGH WALPOLE 


CATHERINE FOSTER 
by H. E. BATES 


Even in the midst of tragedy young H. E. Bates finds beauty. He has 
written a glamorous story around a realistic theme: a woman's mis- 
mating, her discovery of love and the strong tides of her life thereafter. 
With this novel the author fulfills the high promise which Edward 
Garnett, Hugh Walpole and many others predicted for him after his 


first novel: The Two Sisters. $2.50 





In its second hundred 
thousand. 








One of the great books of our generation 


The CASE of SERGEANT GRISCHA 
by ARNOLD ZWEIG 


The real lover of literature will go back to this book some day, if he has 
not read it already, just as he goes back to War and Peace, and other 
modern classics. Its tale of an escaped prisoner of war and his effort to 
find peace and justice in a world gone mad with carnage is as appealing 
as it is universal. Hugh Walpole says it is “‘surely the noblest of all 
the war books.”’ $2.50 





‘The world becomes clearer for anyone who reads it 
and there is more profit in its reading than in three 
dozen conventional novels.’’—jACOB WASSERMANN 


ANIMALS 
LOOKING 
AT YOU 


by PAUL EIPPER 
Photographs by Hedda Walther 


An artist and philosopher has peered deeply 
into the very souls of bird and beast and reptile 
He has shown us every side of animal life 

birth, death, the habits, courting and mating, 
the battling for life. $3.00 


‘“Marvellous how you have given the animals 
their souls and your own too.” 
GERHART HAUPTMANN 


“‘How much one learns from your book, and 
how it warms, touches, and cheers one."’ 
THOMAS MANN 


“With what infinite love has Eipper immersed 
himself in God's creation! This popular work 
on animals is esthetically beautiful, scienti 
fically accurate, and ethically noble, exalting 
and educational in the best sense.”’ 
KOLNISCHE VOLKSZEITUNG 


“One of those books which one treasures like a 
friend. 8-UHR ABENDBLATI 


‘Hedda Walther’s magnificent photographs ar« 
the most beautiful animal portraits that I have 
ever scen in my life."’"—p1z NEUE RUNDSCHAU 














“‘Intellectually stimulating and emotionally satisfying.”’ 


THE MEDDLERS 


by JONATHAN LEONARD 


Coming October 7 
UP TO NOW 


—NEW YORK TIMES 


Alfred E. Smith's Autobiography 


The unique author of Back to Stay has written a novel of the great society 
of social meddlers which The New York Times calls ‘‘as penetrating and 
subtle a bit of pure satire as any that is likely to appear in an age that 
has very largely forgotten that cutting art. It is more impersonal and 
inclusive than the great satires of Swift and Pope.”’ $2.50 








PEP: 


J. L. WETCHEEK’S AMERICAN SONG BOOK 
by LION FEUCHTWANGER 


The author of Power has shown America ‘ 





“It made me shout, chortle and read its impertinences aloud.” 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


the pimples on its nose 
this goodnatured satirical volume of light verse, riotously illustrated 
by Aladjalov and translated by Dorothy Thompso $2 
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POMP 
AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


By E. DE GRAMONT 


‘“‘Its beauty lies in its ex- 
cellent realism. It is no 
difficult task to imagine one’s 
self-treading the sidewalks of 
the Champs Elysees or din- 


“She evokes the most vivid and delightful 
memories of houses and gardens, of her 
eccentric relatives, of odd characters she 
knew as a child. Whether it is Paris or 
the French country, Frankfort, Florence, 


ing with Mme. Strauss, that 

or London, the company is good and the charming lady who was the 
candour breath taking." —London Times. wife of Anatole’ France; 
$3.00 Maurice Barres, Francois 

Coppee and Binet. Mme 

de Gramont has caught the 

period, she lived it with 


open eyes and her book joins 
those other excellent mem- 
oirs that redound to the 
credit of French letters.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle 
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Points of View 


What Is the Fact? 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In the August 15th number of the Satur- 
day Review, two articles appealed very 
strongly to me, both on the front page, and 
each touching on topics which I have pon- 
dered much. 

The editorial was upon that everlasting 
theme of the reading or unreading (?) of 
the American public. We hear it in every 
quarter that Americans do not buy books, 
hence the amount of reading must be NIL? 

Some years ago there flourished ey a 
new quarterly edited by Henry Holt, en- 
titled The Unpopular Review, In it was 
an article that I have never forgotten, 
“Lies, Damn Lies, and Statistics,” which 
demonstrated how easy it was to prove— 
anything with the help of figures. That 
article always rises before me when the 
proof of statistics is given to bolster up 
statements. 

It may be that books are not bought 
ad lib and the damning fact of one book 
to an individual be true, but why not fo!- 
low up the truth to its ultimate conclu- 
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By BRAND WHITLOCK | 


A publishing event of genuine importance 
is the appearance of this distinguished biog- 
raphy by the former American minister to Bel- 
gium. Brand Whitlock’s “La Fayette” is a 
gorgeous tapestry, with the human interest of 
brilliantly written biography, the factual inter- 
est of history and the readable quality of a 
novel. Two volumes, boxed. Illustrated. 


$10.00 


spondence. 








Disraeli. 








TWO OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS OF THE YEAR 


THE LETTERS OF 


: DISRAELI 


| TO LADY CHESTERFIELD AND LADY BRADFORD 
Edited by the Marquis of Zetland 
With Foreword by André Maurois 


| One of the strangest romances in all history 
| is revealed for the first time in this corre- 
“Dizzy” in love 
nearly seventy—with Lady Bradford, although 
it was to her sister, Lady Chesterfield, that he 
proposed marriage. A complete picture of the 
Victorian Age as seen through the eyes of 
Two volumes, boxed. 





when he was 





$10.00 
















A Best Seller Everywhere 


THE CALAXY 


By Susan Ertz 


FOCH 







i Praised by every leading 

My Conversations critic as Miss Efrtz’ finest 
with the Marsha! work, this distinguished 
novel promises to surpass 

even ‘Madame Claire” in 

By Raymond Recouly popularity. Fourth large 
printing. $2.50 









“Tt is Foch who speaks from 





the tomb!” cried Clemenceau 
after reading the first chap- 
ters of this book. Written 
by an intimate friend, and au- 
thorized by the Marshal, it is 
startling 
record of the great Marshal’s 


EMINENT 


ASIANS 
By Josef W. Hall 
(Upton Close) 


Revealing studies of the six 
foremost presonalities of 
modern times in the East— 
Sun Yat-sen, Gandhi, Stalin, 
Yamagata, Ito, Mustapha 
Kemal. Illustrated. $55.00 







an authentic and 






opinions of men and events 
during the War. $3.00 









Horace Walpole 
and Madame 
du Deffand 


By Anna de Koven 
The record of an 


friendship between Horace 
Walpole, young English wit 


amazing 







and author, and the aged 
Madame du Deffand, whose 
salon attracted all the no- 
tables of that remarkable 
Eighteenth Century period. 
With quotations from their 
correspondence. Illustrated 
with numerous interesting 
cuts. $3.00 











ATMOSPHERE 
OF LOVE 


By André Maurois. A brilliant novel 
of love and jealousy by the author 


UP AT THE 
VILLA 


By Marie Cher. 





A tale of love and 







ae “thscsdli® and “Agel ‘rene: jealousy in modern Rome, told with 
lated by Dr. Joseph Collins. Fifth a delicate touch and an unusual 
large printing. $2.50 sense of atmosphere. 2.00 









OTHERS WHO 
RETURNED 


By H. R. Wakefield. Packed with 
entertainment and eerie thrills, these 
fifteen disturbing tales are by the 
author of “They Return at Eve- 
ning.”’ $2.00 















EUROPEAN 
THEORIES OF 
THE DRAMA 


By Barrett H. Clark. All the epoch- 
making criticism of the drama and 
a commentary on its development. 
Revised edition. $5.00 


THEATRE 
MANACEMENT 


By Sanford E. Stanton. The first 
book on the business arrangements 
of the play. Preface by Charles B. 
Dillingham. $1.50 























ECONOMIC 
RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRIES 
OF THE WORLD 


By Isaac Lippincott. An authoritative 
survey of foreign markets and fields 
of foreign investment. Maps and 
illustrations. $5.00 















At All Booksellers D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 





35 West 32d Street, New York 





sion, and find out whether people do not 
buy books because they do not read, or 
because they have not the money, or be- 
cause they find all they want in libraries, 
papers, and magazines, where are to be 
found almost all the books, serialized be- 
fore they are put into book form, and few 
there be that are worth the second reading 
and the price of a book? 

It is most unfair to have our own 
literati take up this cry of an unreading 
public, because we are nothing of the kind. 
Almost all books are serials in magazines 
and papers, and they are of such enormous 
proportions, that to follow them up even in 
a limited degree would leave very little 
time for living? If statistics are to be con- 
sulted, take those of libraries which stress 
the fact of serious reading by the patrons, 
and though culture is lacking, might that 
not be more due to the influx of immigrants 
who are—not so slowly, either—absorbing 
reading privileges? 

Mr. Munson’s article shows plainly what 
we older people learned long ago, that it 
really isn’t best to take the rebellions of 
“flaming youth” too seriously. It sounds 
so important at the time, there never can 
be anything more important, but alas, age 
comes to all, and at thirty-three there are 
other “flaming youth” coming into view, 
and there is pause to our earnest convictions. 

Did the older people know something 
after all? Something only age can teach? 
Youth may be much more vehement, but 
sober convictions are needed to keep this 
old world on its course; when we get back 
to the ancient idea, that youth does need 
discipline, restraint, and leading strings, we 
may be on the road to that “Culture” of 
which American writing stands so much in 
need. 

ANNE B, STEWART. 

Seattle, Wash. 


John Galt 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Writing from the region of his trans- 
Atlantic habitat it may be of interest for me 
to say that one hundred years ago John 
Galt was Commissioner for the Canada 
Company, a London colonization company 
whose lands, in main part, extended from 
Guelph, fifteen miles east of here, where 
Galt lived, with one break to a broad base 
on Lake Huron, some seventy odd miles, 
A small city in this country was named after 
Galt by his friend the Hon. William Dick- 
son of Niagara, then proprietor of a tract 
of Grand River lands, now two townships. 

In the Guelph Public Library they have a 
full set of Galt books, and books about 
him, some sixty numbers altogether; “An- 
nals of the Parish,” Blackwood, 1821, years 
before Galt came to Upper Canada. In 
Galt they also have a fair collection. I 
have a “Lawrie Todd,” Bentley, London, 
1832; also an older “Annals of the Parish” 
sticking around somewhere, can’t just lay 
my hand on. The story of Judiville in 
“Lawrie Todd” compares to some extent 
with the early history of Guelph. 

John Galt’s son, Sir A. T. Galt, of Sher- 
brooke, Que. and Montreal, was later active 
in similar capacity, #.é. as land agent. Sir 
A. T. Galt was one of the first effective pro- 
moters and builders of railways in Canada. 

W. W. BREITHAUPT. 

The Century Company. 








Bliss Carman 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I am engaged on the authorized life of 
Bliss Carman. If any of your readers 
possess original letters, or have any first- 
hand reminiscences of the poet, I shall be 
much obliged if they will communicate with 
me at 233 Glen Grove Avenue, West, 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 

LorNE PIERCE. 





Donn Byrne 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Thurston Macauley is now in London 
working on the manuscript of “Donn 
Byrne: Bard of Armagh,” which we hope 
to publish late this Fall. He will be very 
much indebted to anyone who may send him 
letters, photographs, or other material per- 
taining to the late Donn Byrne. Copies will 
be sufficient, but, if the originals are sent, 
every care will be taken to preserve them 
and return them to the owners as quickly as 
possible. Mr. Macauley may be addressed 
at 80 Church Street, Chelsea, S.W.3, Lon- 
don, England. 

JAMES MONAHAN 
The Century Company. 
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HERE has never been anything 

like it—-never anything even 

remotely approaching this mag- 
nificent mew Fourteenth Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Cast aside your old ideas of reference 
works and encyclopaedias, for here is 
something new, different, tremendously 
vital, alive. 

“Anunprecedented achievement,” is the 
verdict of foremost critics, a verdict that is 
sweeping the country. “The most exciting 
book of 1929,” says Henry Seidel Canby. 
“The last word in encyclopaedia perfection,” 
says a well-known librarian. And so it goes, 
without a dissenting voice! 


Unique in human interest 
and practical value 


From the four corners of the earth—from 
the great universities, from the great indus- 
tries, from world-famous clinics and labora- 
tories, from the studios of the greatest artists 
—from these and from every source of up-to- 
date information came the material to make 
these wonderful volumes. 


The roster of contributors is a roll-call of 
the great and famous from the whole world 
— 3,500 from fifty different countries. No 
university could possess such a faculty, no- 
where else could you find so complete a sur- 
vey of the entire record of human thought 
and achievement. 

The new Britannica is not only unique in 
scholarship. It is unique in human interest 
and sheer practical value. 

It establishes the new principle that a 
wealth of learning can also be a treasure of 
fascinating reading. The amazing richness of 
illustration alone makes every subject easier 
and simpler to grasp, and, at the same time, 





Mail This Coupon TODAY 


Entirely N 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 





AN AMAZING 
WORK 


Consider what this book is, 
what it contains. The barest 
outline is amazing. 


a 
35,000,000 Words 
New from Cover to Cover 
Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 
15,000 Illustrations 


Many in Color 


Nearly 500,000 
Index References 
Remember this is a new work! Only 


a small amount of text that could not 
be improved in any way has been 

















. retained from previous editions. 
ten times more interesting than ever before. 
No text-book is more authoritative—yet no 
magazine that comes into your home is halt 
so absorbing as literally thousands of the 
articles in this superb work! 





World’s greatest teacher — 
covers every subject 


This mew Britannica brings to every 
American home the limitless possibilities of 
modern knowledge. It is the finest kind of 
liberal education for those who have 


This handsome bookcase 
table, made of genuine 
Brown Mahogany, is 
included with every set 
of the new Britannica. 


Astonishingly low price 


The price of the mew Britannica has been 
fixed so low that you will marvel at this 
new evidence of modern printing efficiency. 
Mass production is the explanation. The re- 
sult is the lowest price at which a completely 
new Britannica has been sold for two gen- 
erations. 


In addition, you may own and enjoy it 
immediately on one of the easiest time pay- 
ment plans ever devised. A deposit of only 
$5 brings the complete set with its bookcase 
table direct to your home. 


Send for §6-page booklet FREE 


Learn about the wew Britannica while it is 
still possible to get a set from the first print- 
ing at the low price that now prevails. Send 
for our handsome new 56-page booklet con- 
taining numerous color plates, maps, etc., 
from the new edition and giving full infor- 
mation about it together with details of 
bindings, the present low prices and easy 
payment plan. 








book is yours with- 
out the slightest obli- 
gation. Fill in the 
handy coupon below 
and mail it today. 





only a limited time for reading or study. 


Here is the history of the entire world 
—the biographies of its great men—the 
achievements of science—art—business 
and industry—all contained in a form 
that is compact, easy to grasp, fascina- 
ting to read. 


A ars mama 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City. Sat R9—B2 


Please send me by return mail, without any obliga- 
tion on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the mew Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together 
with full information concerning bindings, low price 
offer and easy terms of paymerit. 


i SR eR 


Address 


City e : State 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


SOME CHAPTER HEAD- 
INGS FROM“INDIVID- 
UAL PSYCHOLOGY.” 


The Unity of the Personality. The 
Purposive Pattern of Personality. 


The Evolution of the Personality. 
Organ Inferiority. Its Compensa- 
tion and Overcompensation. Genius 
and Talent. 

Sex and Character. 

The Structure of the Neurosis. 
The Choice and Origin of Symp- 
toms: Conduct Disorders in Chil- 
dren. Forms of the Neurosis. 


The Psychoses. 


The Prevention of Mental Disease 
According to Individual Psychology. 


YOURSELF 


A\crrep ADLER took 
psychology out of the 
laboratory, and made it 
a science applicable to 
every human being. The 
first complete manual 
of his School’s great work is now pre- 
sented in “Individual Psychology,” by 
Erwin Wexberg, distinguished Adler co- 
worker. 

Individual Psychology concerns itself, 
first and last, with the individual. It re- 
veals the self-conceived private ideal that 
dominates your own personality. It traces 
mental maladjustment to a base within the 
human consciousness so clearly, surely and 
successfully that its findings must be ac- 
knowledged as irrevocable truths. To every 
reader, professional or layman, the book 
is a vast store of self-information. $4.00. 











Jndiwiduatl 
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by ERWIN WEXBERG, M.D. 
Translated by W. Beran Wolfe, M. D. 
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great story, 


a great poem, a great pic- 
ture of life.” —wasHINGTON sTAR 

















FIELD OF HONOR is an epic of 
the Napoleonic wars, the last and 
greatest novel Donn Byrne ever 
wrote. Against the darkling back- 
ground of the wars that were 
shaking Europe is hung the beau- 
tiful romance of Jocelyn and 
Garrett Dillon. Battles, intrigues, 
clear swift glimpses of the me- 
teoric heroes of the day, all 
flash by with the fiery richness of 
style that is Donn Byrne's and no 


one’s else. 


OF 





BY DONN BYRNE 


At All Bookstores - $2.50 


Published by THE CENTURY CO. 


























The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No, 69. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 


rhymed poem called “The Firstborn.” 


(Entries should reach the Saturday 


Review office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than the morning 


of October 14.) 


Competition No. 70. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the most ap- 
petizing Ballade of Good Food. (Entries should reach the Saturday Review 
office not later than the morning of October 28.) 

Attention is called to the Rules printed below. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH COM- 
PETITION 


The prize for the most entertaining 
extract from the essay on Chinese 
Philosophy mentioned in “The Pick- 
wick Papers” has been awarded to 
David Heathestone, who is requested 
to send his address to the Editor. 
(Mr. Potts, the author of the essay, 
explained that he had read the article 
on China and the article on Philos- 
cphy in the Encyclopedia and “‘com- 
bined his information.” ) 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


E have, then, the assurance of 
the erudite and travelled Py- 
thagoras, than whom no mortal ever 
reached deeper among the funda- 
mentals, little suspected and still less 
realized, into which our civilization 
delves her roots, while branch and 
blossom tower aloft above the realin 
of brute and savage—we have the 
word of Pythagoras that the Chinese 
Philosophy was profound. 

“In contemplation of the sublime 
grandeur of the pinnacle whence we 
gaze afar o’er the panorama of all 
wisdom and knowledge, we cannot 
refrain from a momentary digression, 
being on the subject of philosophy, to 
shed a pitying tear on all who live to- 
day; that all who live in England; 
that all who pretend to wield that 
two-edged sword of power, the press, 
have not yet ceased groping in ignor- 
ance and darkness. Can any reader 
doubt that we have digrcssed with 
reference to a certain contemporary 
publication that wallows daily in a 
slough of stinking venom; that clings 
to the expiring spark of its worthiess 
life solely that it may poison a few 
more minds and defame a few more 
spotless names before it dies the in- 
glorious and ignominious death that 
it so richly merits, unmourned ‘and 
unsung by poet or philosopher? It is 
no small portion of the laurel that 
will crown our own brow that we 
will modestly acquiesce in accepting 
full credit, which a grateful nation 
will arise to bestow—in accepting the 
whole credit for exterminating this 
last fester that tortures the philosophy 
and very civilization of England. 

“We have intimated that Chinese 
Philosophy was profound, and have 
quoted authority for the statement, 
authority that cannot be refuted. We 
cast down the gauntlet in just indig- 
nation and in defiance to any or all 
who calumniate Pythagoras, or hold 
him dubitable. This being estab- 
lished, we are prepared to reveal fur- 
ther fruits of our researches. We 
have discovered the very name of 
him that founded Chinese philosophy. 
Buried and lost in the depths of un- 
told centuries, we now bring it to 
light—Confucius. This ancient sage, 
having explored the uttermost recesses 
of the human mind, discovered that a 
child should reverence his parents, a 
conclusion in which we concur, and 
which, elucidated and expounded by 
us in the following pages, constitutes 
such a guide to thought and conduct 
that it must infallibly stand forever, 
a beacon to the erring and a founda- 
tion for the faith of those of sufh- 
cient intellectual capacity to compre- 
hend it.” 


“ec 


Davip HEATHESTONE. 


I should, of course, have written 
“Chinese Metaphysics? instead of 
“Chinese Philosophy” in setting this 
competition, Luckily the slip didn’t 
matter, but it is strange that only two 
competitors seemed to notice it. These 
were M. H. Allan and John R. Rus- 
sell, whose entries, incidentally, were 
among the best offered. The former 
failed to catch Mr. Potts’s rhetorical 
pomposity; one recognizes his sub- 


stance, but not the full tones of his 
voice in such a piece of nonsense as— 


These articles will combine deep re- 
search, and erudition of no mean char- 
acter. . . . Chinese is a proper adjective 
derived from the proper noun China, the 
name of the country of that appellation, 
and is applied to anything belonging par- 
ticularly to that country. Chinese Meta- 
physics are, therefore, those found in, or 
prevailing within, China, and differ from, 
in fact bear no likeness to, those of any 
other country.... It is a matter of 
common knowledge that physics are med- 
icines taken to ease pain of the body. 
Meta means beyond —therefore Meta- 
physics are beyond physics. 

John R. Russell devoted himself 
more assiduously to the task of com- 
bining his information and ap- 
proached the Potts editorial manner 
more nearly than Phoebe Scribble. 
But David Heathestone was the only 
competitor who remembered to intro- 
duce the inevitable King Charles’s 
Head, moreover his phrasing and his 
virulence are all but perfect. I was 
surprised not to receive more entries 
for this contest; possibilities seemed 
to me boundless. 

a 

A very unfortunate misprint crept 
into the entry which won the Adjec- 
tiveless and Adverbless Competition a 
few weeks ago. Dalnar Devening, 
the prize-winner, writes as follows: 

“Lm naturally elated that my son- 
net won the prize for the best lyric 
without adverb or adjective, but I’m 
afraid some of the other competitors 
will come buzzing about your ears 
because of that typographical error 
of which the printer has been guilty. 
As you have, of course, noted, he has 
substituted in the sixth line, “zo hue” 
for “the hue” as I had it in my MS. 
Of course, “no” is an adjective and 
would have ruled out my entry if it 
had been so submitted. I thought I 
would call your attention to this.” 

We insert here a_ contribution 
crowded out of last Wits’ Weekly: 


JULY NIGHTFALL 

The July night hides under telephone 
poles 

And cherry trees that glitter in the 
sun, 

He has long arms, and at eventide he 
comes 

Lifting himself on his elbows, breath- 
img hard, 

And crawls out on the grass, stretch- 
ing himself, 

Until he steals out right underneath 
our feet; 

Then, reaching our ankles, holds 
them in both hands, 

Fastening himself to us until we can- 
not see, 

And when he is quite certain we are 
his, 

Then he makes himself known, say 
ing: “A-ah.” 


He is silent, and there is something 
insane 

About his crooked fingers and some- 
thing menacing 

In his wild eyes, and in his sudden 
smile. 

But he knows his strength too well, 
and few there are 

Who can elude his weariness. ... 

HowarpD DONNELLY. 





RULES 

Competitors failing to comply with the 
following rules will be disqualified. En- 
velopes should be addressed to Edward 
Davison, The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. All MSS. must be legible—type- 
written if possible—and should bear the 
name or pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one entry. 
MSS. cannot be returned. The Editor’s 
decision is final and The Saturday Review 
reserves the right to print the whole or 
part of any entry. 
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A Modern 
Comedy 


by 
John Galsworthy 


author of “The Forsyte Saga,” ete. 


‘his volume contains three 
full-length novels, ‘The 
Silver Spoon,” “The White 
Monkey,’ and “Swan Song,” 
and two connecting “ Inter- 
ludes.” It tells the complete 
story of the younger genera- 
tion of Forsytes and brings 
to a close the famous family 
chronicle started in “The 
Forsyte Saga.” 


“Without parallel in Eng- 
lish fiction as a study of 
manners. . . . The reader 
lays it aside with the knowl- 
edge that he has lived and 
marched with one of the 
great fictions of literature, a 
truly stupendous and _ as- 
tounding work.” PERCY 
Hurcuison in the Vew York 
Times. 


O 


— » ° *4 ~ 
798 pages. $2.5 


River House 
a novel by 


Stark Young 


author of “The Torches Flare,” etc. 





A novel of conflict; the con- 
flict of father and son; of the 
Oid South and the New. 
The steady flow of the story 
is bright with a profusion of 
those amusing and romantic 
anecdotes of the vanished 
South that Stark Young so 
perfectly recreates. $2.50 


I Thought 
of Daisy 


by Edmund Wilson, Jr. 
associate editor of 
“The New Republic” 
“Has a charm of its own 
both in manner and matter. 
... It is full of interesting 
ideas and sharp observation; 
it contains a good deal of ex- 
cellent humor... and the 
characterization is notable, 
particularly that of Daisy.” 
Henry Haztirr in the 
New York Sun. $2.5 


Just Published 








© Helen Breaker, Paris 


Ernest Hemingway’s 


New Novel 


A Farewell to Arms 


A novel of love in war; of the bitter fighting in the 


frontier mountains of Italy in 1917; a profoundly 


moving romance of a young American officer serving 


in the Italian army and an English nurse, written 


with a power and brilliance that surpasses even “The 


Sun Also Rises.” 


Present-Day 
American Stories 


A selection from the best work ot 
eight American masters of the short 
story. The authors include Conrad 
Aiken, Thomas Boyd, Struthers 
Burt, Morley Callaghan, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, 
Ring Lardner, and Stark Young. 
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The Man Behind 
the Book 


by Henry van Dyke 


author of “Chosen Poems,” etc. 


These “Essays in Understanding” 
by a wise and sane critic interpret 
and appraise the personalities and 
work of a diversity of authors, rang- 
ing from Chaucer to Thornton 
Wilder. 

Illustrated. $2.50 (Leather, $3.00) 


, 
$2.50 


Alice Meynell 


a memoir by 
Viola Meynell 


The full story of the literary activ- 
ities and family life of a great poet 
and essayist. Her friendships with 
Patmore, with Meredith, and with 
Francis Thompson have here their 
full story. A daughter’s authorship 
has secured a unique picture of its 
kind in literary history. 
I/lustrated. $5.00 


The Life of 


Lady Byron 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne 


author of “Byron,” etc. 


“With admirable tact and courage- 
ous frankness Miss Mayne has ac- 
complished a difficult task. She has 
made wholly explicable the hereto- 
fore baffling figure of Annabella 
Milbank, Lady Byron.””—HeErBert 
Gorman in the New York Times. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


at all bookstores 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 


7 7 7 


New York 





Mrs. Eddy 


The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
by 


Edwin Franden Dakin 


“Commendable for its in- 
tegrity of purpose, its fun- 
damental fairness beneath 
the irony shimmering on the 
surface, its intuitive ap- 
praisal of a contradictory 
character, its fund of sym- 
pathy, and its direct, vigor- 
ous, and unencumbered 
style.” — New York Sun. 


“Tt is not an attack upon 
Christian science or its 
founder. ... It is a persist- 
Cnt, documented, remorse- 
less dissection of a personal- 
ity... . In the end Mr. 
Dakin is as gentle as he is in- 
cisive.’—R. LL. Durrvus in 
the New York Times. $5.00 


Mad Anthony 
Wayne 


by Thomas Boyd 


author of “Through the Wheat,” etc. 





; Sy We. anece Ey ; 
a 


A thrilling biography of the 
“fighting general” of the 
Revolution, the hero of 
Stony Point, Monmouth, 
Fallen Timbers, and a dozen 
other battles, whose theory 
of warfare was the one word 
attack. Mr. Boyd's battle 
pictures are done with all 
the dash and veracity that 
distinguished his famous 
novel of the World War. 


S260 
».3°5 


The Man Who | 
Dared to be God 


A Story of Jesus 
by Robert Norwood 


Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church 
in New York, author of “The Steep 
Ascent,” etc. 

A new and vital character- 
ization of “‘the most 1m- 
portant man this planet has 
produced.” The story is told 
after the manner and ac- 
cording to the understand- 
ing of the present day; the 
characters are actual men 
and women and the great 
subject is handled with the 
daring and passion of a 
poet. 
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More distinguished fiction appears in the NEW Scribner's Magazine than in any other 
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The Department of Limited Editions of 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., has 
the honour to announce as its first publica- 
tion for the Fall of 1929, in an Edition 
limited to 425 numbered copies for sale 


A 


CONRAD 
MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 


THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE T. KEATING 
WITH TWENTY-FOUR PREFACES 
AND SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
Designed by William A. Kittredge and printed 
under his supervision at The Lakeside Press 


rere 


A CONRAD MEMORIAL LIBRARY presents :— 


An item by item record of the finest Conrad library in exist- 
ence,including many letters of Conrad's never before published. 


Twenty-four new Prefaces by distinguished English and 
American writers. 


Sixty illustrations, including fac-similes, half-tones, and, as a 
frontispiece, reproduction in color of Walter Tittle’s portrait 
of Conrad. 


In the Catalogue itself, the Conrad collector will find riches of 
information on Conrad items, and he will find, too, new mate- 
rial in the form of hitherto unpublished letters. 


The names of those who have written the Prefaces are the liter- 
ary stalwarts of England and America. These contributors 
are:—H. M. Tomlinson; Sir Hugh Clifford; Christopher 
Morley ; Edward Garnett ; T. F. Powys; Ford Madox Ford; 
Llewelyn Powys; Mary Austin; William McFee ; John Gals- 
worthy; Felix Riesenberg; Hugh Walpole; Arthur Symons; 
Henry Seidel Canby ; Jessie Conrad ; Liam O’Flaherty ; John 
Cowper Powys; Struthers Burt; Arthur Machen; David W. 
Bone ; Richard Curle; Neil Munro; G. Jean Aubry. 


The twenty-four Prefaces constitute a unique body of bio- 
graphical and critical material on Conrad, here published for 
the first time. 


The illustrations enhance, immeasurably, the value of the text. 
In format, also, A CONRAD MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


will be distinguished. In size, 714” x 10'4”, the book will num- 
ber 256 pages. The composition is in 10 and 14 pt. Garamond 
monotype, and hand-set. The book will be printed on White 
Linweave paper, and will contain 47 line-cuts; 13 half-tones 
(and a frontispiece in color) from manuscript letters, inscrip- 
tions, photographs, drawings, etc. The book will be bound in 
blue cloth over bevelled boards, flat back, yellow end-sheets 
and gilt top. 


A CONRAD MEMORIAL LIBRARY has been published 
for the benefit of collectors of Conradiana. Obviously, how- 
ever, the book will appeal to anyone seriously interested in 
English literature of our time. The price, per copy, is 


$25.00 





Department of Limited Editions 
DOUBLEDAY - DORAN & COMPANY 
INC +: GARDEN CITY: NEW YORK 
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Rousseau Dissected 


LA PENSEE DE JEAN-JACQUES ROUS- 
SEAU. Essai d’Interprétation Nouvelle. 
Par ALBERT SCHINZ. Paris: Librairie 
Félix Alcan. 1929. 

Reviewed by ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


ROFESSOR SCHINZ informs us in his 

Preface that his book is the result of 
long years of meditation. This in itself is 
a rare thing in these our bustling times. But 
the respect we conceive at the outset for such 
uncommon application increases tenfold as 
we read the five hundred and odd pages 
which make up this volume. For admirable 
are the minuteness, ingenuity, and care with 
which Rousseau’s thought is dissected: we 
feel all the time that we are in the presence 
of a mind thoroughly trained for discussion, 
endowed with a sort of flair for discovering 
the weak points in an argument, and able 
to marshal the facts with a firmness of pur- 
pose which it is difficult to find at fault. 


Professor Schinz’s main purpose is to 
demonstrate that the real Rousseau is not 
the one that has been impressed upon the 
modern mind—that is to say the romantic 
glorifier of the state of nature, the believer 
in the innate goodness of man—but rather 
a “Roman Rousseau” who was essentially a 
rationalist in morals, in politics, and in 
theology, and whose constant intentions were 
pragmatical. This Roman Rousseau never 
ceased to gain strength and “in the name 
of reason more and more outweighed the 
romantic, sentimental Rousseau.” So that, 
especially if we remember that none of the 
ideas he expressed are really original we 
must concede that Rousseau has been wrong- 
ly credited with a mental attitude which 
never was fundamentally his. 


The reason of that misconception is that 
Rousseau never succeeded in expressing him- 
self clearly. He had a way of using even 
such simple words as “virtue” with differ- 
ent meanings which is a source of endless 
confusion. He never even stated in plain 
terms thateman is good in his natural state, 
though he was convinced that he had proved 
that point. He was always contradicting 
himself, ‘We find under his pen, constantly 
and simultaneously, theories which are es- 
sential and yet are opposed.” Hence the 
“formation of those Rousseauisms without 
real foundation” which have been wrongly 
fathered upon Rousseau by superficial critics. 

es 

Thus Professor Schinz sets about tearing 
to pieces the logical warp of Rousseau’s 
thought, And his exposition of the cou- 
tradictions that are to be found in every 
work is certainly the most complete and 
the most convincing of those that have ever 
been undertaken. Other critics had already 
noted what they called Rousseau’s incoher- 
ence. But it was always with some 
polemical intention. Here we have a 
scientific discussion, simply based upon an 
impressive array of facts which, on account 
of its thoroughness, should lead to a def- 
inite estimate of the value of Rousseau as 
a thinker. 

Curiously enough Professor Schinz has 
failed to offer the natural inference that 
can be drawn from his own demonstration. 
He probably is too great an admirer of 
Rousseau, and like those who have fallen 
under the spell of the Swiss wizard he has 
found it necessary to justify those contra- 
dictions. “From the point of view of 
Rousseau’s_ philosophical influence upon 
posterity,” he writes in conclusion, 


there was in this a certain advantage; for such 
an important question as the problem of the 
simple romantic aspirations of man in relation 
to the conditions likely to realize those aspira- 
tions, gains in not being presented in too dog- 
matic and final a manner. . . . The thought 
thus remains open for posterity to deepen, 
clarify, and prolong. Every student of Rous- 
seau can have the sensation that he becomes a 
collaborator in the work as glimpsed and in the 
solution also glimpsed and imagined. 


This, indeed, as the author himself felt, is 
somewhat paradoxical. It is not possible to 
build inconsistencies into a coherent system. 
And what distinguishes a great thinker is 
precisely the fact that he knows how to ex- 
press himself clearly and leaves nothing for 
his readers to do but to bow before the 
inevitability of his thoughts. In fact, an 
unprejudiced critic is bound to deduce from 
Professor Schinz’s convincing study that 
Rousseau was no philosopher and that he 
made a mistake when, in spite of this native 
deficiency, he chose to dabble with philo- 
sophical subjects. Rousseau was essentially a 
poet. Imagination was his paramount 
faculty; to him sentiment was the light of 


when he had to unravel the puzzling skein 
of implicit thought. And yet, because he 
lived in an age of philosophical tendencies, 
that poet whose destiny it was to dreain 
about life and the beauty of the natural 
world—a thing which he has admirably 
done in many pages—thought it incumbent 
upon himself to devise ambitious systems. 
One does not run counter to one’s nature. 
Every time the would-be logician began 
painfully rearing his constructions the irra- 
tional dreamer and sentimentalist would 
keedlessly throw himself in the way offer- 
ing suggestions which were generally ac- 
cepted but with the result that they upset 
the whole structure. 

That very absence in Rousseau of the 
truly philosophical mind explains his in- 
credible success. It is an unpleasant thing 
to say; but it is a fact that true philos- 
ophers are never popular, If their thought 
is really profound and systematic it is too 
abstract and cold to be understood outside 
a limited circle of specialists. The pseudo- 
philosophers, on the contrary,—especially if 
they have the gift of beautiful expression— 
inevitably attract the masses, themselves con- 
genitally incapable of seeing the defect of 
an argument, but alwys moved by fine 
words. And the appeal will be all the 
stronger if the thought is cloudy, for then 
the power of suggestion will be increased 
by the possibility for every one to read his 
own conceptions into the author. Thus it 
was that Rousseau exerted and still exerts 
a sort of fascination upon the general read- 
ing public. His fiery words, his flights of 
imagination, his passionate eloquence do 
service for arguments and proofs. The 
modern world is saturated with his ideas in 
politics, in education, and even in our con- 
ception of love. Whether this influence is 
good or bad is another question, and this 
question remains an open one even after 
Professor Schinz’s momumental work. The 
solution of this problem depends entirely 
upon the trend of our own beliefs. But 
I should not be surprised if Rousseau’s de- 
tractors found in this new study more rea- 
sons to confirm themselves in their hostility. 





A Zweig Drama 


JEREMIAH. By STEFAN Zweic. Trans- 
lated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1929. 

Reviewed by AMELIA VON ENDE 
CCORDING to the preface to the final 
German edition of “Jeremiah” pub- 
lished last year and the revised translation 
which has just appeared, the drama was 
written in 1915 and published two years 
later. It is called the first work voicing in 
symbolic form a warning to the world 

“drunk with war.” It escaped the German 

and Austrian censorship as a book, and was 

staged in Zurich in n1g17. The poet could 
not have chosen a better character for his 
mouthpiece than the Biblical prophet-martyr. 

He has made of him a figure bound to live 

in the literature of the world. 


Stefan Zweig is a master in fathoming 
the souls of the suffering and picturing 
their spiritual anguish. The moonlit night 
on the roof of Jeremiah’s home, Jerusalem 
slumbering peacefully below, with the chilly 
wind announcing the coming of dawn and 
sending a shiver down one’s spine, is full 
of foreboding, of the question: What will 
the morning bring? Nothing like that 
dramatic soliloquy of the prophet, inter- 
rupted by the Voice, which he thinks is 
God’s, has come from the generation of 
German writers to whom he belongs. As it 
culminates in his mother’s curse, it is one 
of the most powerful climaxes imaginabte 
on a stage and leaves one keyed up to the 
highest tension. The rhythmic sweep of 
the lines is admirably rendered by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. And this is but one of 
many noble passages in the play. 


“Jeremiah,” indeed, presents the most 
powerful picture of the end of Jerusalem 
and the exodus of the Jews in all literature. 
The underlying symbolism makes it signifi- 
cant not only for our generation, but for all 
time.. Its message does not encroach upon 
the action, Its stagecraft is unassailable, 
as might have been expected from the 
author of the new “Volpone.” With so many 
sterile inanities being presented on the 
American stage and managers being re- 
ported as ever in search of good plays, it is 
to be hoped that this work will some day 
see the footlights of an American theater 
like the Theater Guild. 


But these were of no avail 
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FANNY BUTCHER, CHI- MARY ROSS, NEW YORK 
CAGO TRIBUNE: “ULTIMA HERALD-TRIBUNE: “Drama 
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sure and subtle; a moving 
and saddening book, spa- 
cious and noble.” 


Read it yourself—for it is 
a great experience. Tragedy? 
Yes—but a superb tragedy 
of courage, and its final ef- 
fect is inspiring and uplift- 
ing; its result a new 
and deeply rooted wis- 
dom, a great exper- 
ience sublimely 
enjoyed. 
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f AND BLACK 


n 
f By CAROLINE SINGER and 
CYRUS LEROY BALDRIDGE 
st 
. South of Sahara.and across the White Man’s Grave 


went Caroline Singer and Roy Baldridge, on a four- 
teen months’ adventure trek. Here is their story — 
authentic, exciting, glamorous. With 300 original 
drawings by Mr. Baldridge, reproduced in 
aquatone, printed in two colors throughout 
and four pages in full color, this is the most 
beautiful book of the year. Made by William 
Edwin Rudge. 944" x12" $10.00 


70 FIFTH AVE. 





RICHARDSONS 


THE HISTORY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


From Aristotle to Freud and Wat- 
son, here is the story of the great 


“Highly valuable,” says the New 
York Times; and Harry Hansen 
writes: “It makes itself understood 
to you and me. A very useful and 


W. W. NORTON 

















OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 


Books by 


Bertrand Russell 
PHILOSOPHY $3.00 
SCEPTICAL ESSAYS $2.50 


THE EXTERNAL WORLD $3.00 


AND LOGIC 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


One of the foremost living philos- 
ophers provides a leadership for a 
generation which has had too much 
of pessimism. Here, more personally 
and intimately than ever, Bertrand 
Russell constructs the philosophy of 
the free man’s life; a book of 
thoughts pregnant with significance 
to every one who has ever asked 
himself “How should I conduct my 
life?” $3.00 


THE MEANING OF CULTURE 
By JOHN COWPER POWYS 


Here is a companion volume to The Meaning of a Liberal Education. 
As Everett Dean Martin portrayed the educated man, so John Cowper 


Powys unfolds the true meaning and value of culture. 


What is culture? How can we ac- 


quire it? What gifts does culture bring 


us? In a book ripe with wisdom and 
beautifully written, the distinguished 
author of Wolf Solent answers these 
questions. Here is no quick, easy su- 
perficial series of maxims; it is a.book 
of life that Mr. Powys has wrttten, a 
book in. which all readers will find 
new vistas opened, new possibilities for 
the enrichment of their ways of living. 


$3.50 $3.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
By Cuthbert Lee 


Also from the Rudge press comes 
this handsome book, reproducing 
in aquatone the best work of fifty 
living American artists, with bio- 
graphical and déscriptive sum- 
maries. The painters include Brush, 
Melchers, Sterner, Luks, Chase, 
and many others. A beautiful 
record of living American Art. 
9%" x 12%’. $10.00 





UNDYING 
FACES 


A Book of Death Masks 


By Ernst Benkard 


The only book in English on death 
masks—112 plates from the 15th 
to the 20th century, including such 
subjects as Beethoven, Coleridge, 
Cromwell, Dostoevsky, Hugo, 
Marat, Napoleon. Information is 
given on the history of the. masks, 
with notes on the subjects and the 


technique of taking masks. $12.00 


ery * COMPANY, Ince. 


NEW YORK 
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Tue Mansions of Putt 


HE. individual- fails, but life 

succeeds. The individual dies, 
but life, tireless and undiscourag- 
able, goes on, wondering, longing, 
planning, trying, mounting, at- 
taining, longing. 

Here is an old man on the bed of 
death, harassed with helpless 
friends and wailing relatives. 
What a terrible sight it is—this 
thin frame with loosened and 
cracking flesh, this toothless mouth 
in a bloodless face, this tongue 
that cannot speak, these eyes that 
cannot see! To this pass youth has 
come, after all its hopes and trials; 
to thts pass middle age, after all 
its torrent and its toil. To this 
pass health and strength and joy- 
ous rivalry; this arm once struck 
great blows and fought for victory 
in virile games. To this pass 
knowledge, science, wisdom: for 
seventy years this man with pain 
and effort gathered knowledge; 
his brain became the storehouse of 
a varied experience, the center of a 
thousand ,-subtleties of thought 
and deed; his heart through suffer- 
ing learned gentleness as his mind 
learned understanding; seventy 
years he @rew from an animal into 
a man capable of seeking truth and 
creating si But death is upon 
him, poisoning him, choking him, 
congealing his blood, gripping 
his heart, bursting his brain, 
rattling in his throat. Death wins. 


UTSIDE on the green boughs 

birds twitter, and Chantecler 
sings his hymn to the sun. Light 
streams across the fields; buds open 
and stalks confidently lift their 
heads; the sap mounts in the trees. 
Here are, childrens what is it that 
makes them so joyous, running 


madly over~the dew-wet grass, 
laughing, calling, pursuing, clud 
ing, panting for breath, inexhaust- 
ible? What energy, what spirit and 
happiness! What do they care 
about death? They will learn and 
grow: and love and struggle and 
create, and lift up one little notch, 
perhaps, before they die. And 
when they pass they will cheat 
death with children, with parental 
care that will make their offspring 
finer than themselves, There in the 
garden's twilight lovers pass, 
thinking themselves unseen; their 
quiet words. mingle with the 
murmur of insects calling to their 
nates; the ancient hunger speaks 
through eager and through low- 
ered eyes, and a noble madness 
courses through clasped hands and 
touching lips. Life wins. 





HIS is one of 704 pages of ‘a philosophy of 

life,"* discussing truth, materialism, mech- 
anism, vitalism, determinism and free will, 
our changing morals, the origin and evolution 
of love, the psychological differences between 
the sexes, the effects of the emancipation of 
woman, the breakdown of marriage, the 
problems of education, the reconstruction of 
character, the nature of beauty, the interpreta- 
tion of history, the reality of progress, the 
failure of democracy, the theories of anarchism 
and socialism, the destiny of civilization, the 
furure in America, the making of Utopia, the 
origin of religion, the arguments for theism 
and atheism, the question of immortality, the 
prospects for Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Judaism, the meaning of death, the causes of 
pessimism, the value of life, and the sources of 
happiness. Every page is rich with ideas, pre- 
sented with the electric vividness of The Story 
of Philosophy. $5.00 
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SIMON and SCHUSTER 
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OSOPHY 


A SURVEY OF HUMAN LIFE AND DESTINY 
By Witt Durant 








sculpture has scarcely received 
praise. Neither has anyone attempted to 
show us how to distinguish the good from 
the bad. The author clarifies this whole fas- 
cinating situation by discussing the nature and 
function of sculpture, its requirements as an 


its grand periods. 


SCLILPTURE 


By A. M. RINDGE 
M.A., Ph. D. 


In this age absorbed by color and movement, 


art form, its origin and purpose, its realism, 
With 300 
of masterpieces which pictorially outline 
its history from prehistoric times to the 
present. Also, for the first time, contem- 
porary art is discussed at length—with 
reference to its diversity and hereticism. 


$6.00 
| PAYSON & CLARKE, LTD. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Biography 
RABELAIS. By ANATOLE FRANCE, Trans- 
lated and with an introduction by ERNEST 
Boyp. Holt. 1929. $5. 


In 1909, as is well known through the 
account of M. Jean Jacques Brousson, 
Anatole France paid a somewhat fateful 
visit to Buenos Ayres. For the occasion he 
had prepared a series of lectures upon 
Rabelais, but the clergy of the pious south- 
ern city so inveighed against both the 
speaker and his subject that France was 
obliged to abandon the project midway. The 
lectures are now available in English as 
they were first planned. They consist of a 
running biography, skilfully welded with a 
fairly elaborate summary of “Gargantua 
and Pantagruel,” containing extended quota- 
tions,—the whole constituting an attractive 
exposition of the essential Rabelais. The 
more notorious ‘Rabelaisianism” of his 
author is mimized by France, partially out 
of deference to his provincial auditors, and 
partially, no doubt, because it was little 
congenial to himself. Perhaps it is just as 
well that the only half-revealing mask of 
obscenity which serves to screen Rabelais 
from his own generation—and still in a 
measure screens him from ours—should thus 
be disregarded, and attention concentrated 
on his fundamental humanism. Today 
when a very different type of humanism ‘s 
being preached on every hand, it is certainly 
well that the great French tradition which 
began with Rabelais and ended, for the time 
being, with France, should have this final 
clear and serene expression. Out of his 
grave Anatole France smiles at his recent 
detractors and once more reiterates his faith 
in the classic values of reason and humane 
living. 

Fiction 
THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS. By 
N. A. TEMPLE-ELLIs, Dutton. 1929. $2. 


Though the opening shot in this bizarre 
thriller is the murder of a young doctor in 
the southeast of England, that crime, if 
Closely related to them, is of significance 
secondary to the larger problems upon which 
Abuthnot, investigator extraordinary, is soon 
engaged. An isolated, supposedly vacant, 
former munitions factory, operated during 
the war by Sir Baxter Creen, is now being 
used by him as a secret storage base for 
arms to be treasonably supplied to factions 
abroad conspiring against the empire. 
Creen’s daughter has been abducted by his 
enemies, discovered by Abuthnot to be a so- 
ciety of venturesome young toffs pledged to 
their country’s service, one of whose mem- 
bers had been the slain doctor. This maze 
cf complex and bewildering motives is 
really but one adroitly constructed enigma, 
each part of which is fitted skilfully to the 
other. . The story is a more than commonly 
interesting performance, and seems to have 
well earned the first prize of $2,500 re- 
cently awarded to the book in the Dutton- 
Methuen detective mystery contest. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DR. OLIVER. By 
J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIs, Macaulay. 1929. 
$2. 

This book has one of the best of all pos- 
sible plots for a mystery story, that of a man 
who recovers his identity after years of liv- 
ing in another personality, and discovers that 
he does not know who he is supposed to be, 
and can only pick up gradually clues as to 
what he has done in the lost interim, That 
the present protagonist has become a cele- 
brated nerve specialist and the leader of one 
of the wild-eyed cults that cluster about 
Los Angeles, that he believes himself to be 
wanted for murder, and that in the interval 
of his unconsciousness he has got himself 
mixed up in all sorts of nefarious doings 
which seem inspired by the adjacent Holly- 
wood, all adds to the excitement. The ex- 
ecution of this tale is by no means as good 
as the original conception, as is so often the 
case with mystery stories, but it is a readable 
yarn and holds the interest nearly to the end. 


THE FIVE FLAMBOYS. 
BEEDING. Little, Brown. 1929. $2.50. 


International criminals, whose knavish 
tricks so arouse the ire of President Hoover, 
though his rascals are guilty of less heinous 
offenses than rum running, are the favorite 
theme of Mr. Francis Beeding. Unfor- 
tunately, he chooses a smaller number each 
time; after “The Seven Sleepers” and “The 
Six Proud Walkers” come “The Five Flam- 
boys,” a descending progression suggesting 
that after four more novels Mr. Beeding 
will have to stop. Which would be a pity, 
for he handles the common material of 


By FRANCIS 


crime and mystery with a light humor that 
makes it extremely palatable. 

The miscreants in this case, whose secret 
emblem is the torch which Elizabethans 
called a flamboy, are a rascally lot indeed. 
They kidnap the boy king of Rumania and 
all but assassinate the Prime Minister, they 
actually do kill a Scotch-Hebrew money 
lender (who never will be missed), and 
their endeavors to get hold of a Rumanian 
oil field and let in two Bolshevik army corps 
to work their will on that harassed country 
make plenty of trouble for the righteous 
persons of the story. These, reading from 
left to right, are our hero, John Baxter of 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations; 
Ann Winspeare, who earns his undying love 
by behavior that would have earned her a 
poke in the jaw if there were any logic in 
such matters; and the valorous and easily 
disguised Colonel Granby of the British 
Secret Service. Granby is a worthy person, 
but worthier still, until the last page or 
two, is the chief villain, one Wyndham, who 
describes himself as a Renaissance adventurer 
born five hundred years too late. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Beeding ties his plot up, so 
well that it can be brought to a satisfactory 
ending only by making the suave but wicked 
Wyndham suddenly melt into weakness un- 
der the warmth of a noble and unselfish 
love. The boys did not cave in so easily 
in the glorious fifteenth century. 


PECADDILLOES. By Farapay KEENE. 

John Day. 1929. $2. 

In these nineteen short stories, Mr. Keene 
explores the richest field which can be of- 
fered to a social ironist—the life of the idle 
rich.. In many ways, the most that can be 
learned of human nature is from the rich, 
ie. from those who have been freed from 
routine and can do as they please. How- 
ever, here we have little more than spark- 
ling and witty tales, generally triangular in 
form, well suited for publication in Vanity 
Fair, and often unsubstantial. One only, the 
last, “The Screw”—a Poesque tale of a 
lynching in Tennessee—deals with the poor 
and unsophisticated. The others are de- 
signed to be read by the well dressed man. 

This is not to say that they are contempti- 
ble or trivial. On the contrary, they are 
gay, witty, penetrating, and reveal an amaz- 
ing knack of intimacy in their ability to 
convey character and situation. Some, like 
“The Second Impulse” and “The Latch 
Key,” are melodramatic; some, like “The 
Shadow and the Crack,” “Seven Letters 
from China,” “Schubert,” and “The Hand 
and the Pitch,” are ironic comedy; some, 
“To be Burned at my Death,” “Soul,” and 
“No Reason” among them, are primarily 
character sketches. One or two—such as 
“The Screw,” “The Candle of Shallows,” 
and “The Map”—have real, if various, 
dramatic merits, and others, like “The Red 
Hat” and “Scotch Marriage,” are simple 
comedies. 

Mr. Keene can write much better than 
he allows himself to do for his market. He 
has a real insight into character, a fine 
sense of situation, and underlying philos- 
ophy. However, the people who read these 
stories will be seeking entertainment rather 
than instruction. Mr, Keene is frankly en- 
tertaining and what solid element intrudes 
in his work is the accident of his own talent 
rather than the result of any conscious de- 
sign. 

A House Drivipep. By Martin Heritage. 

Macaulay. $2. 
Love ve Luxe. By Reginald Wright-Kauffman. 

Macaulay. $2. 

Cousin Henry. By Anthony Trollope. Oxford 

University Press. 80 cents net. 

A Man’s Reacu. By Thomas Alva Stubbins. 

Meador. $2. 

Tue Great WErrRp SrTorieEs. 

Neale. Duffield. $2. 
Tue Licut in THe Sxy. By Herbert Clock 

and Eric Boetzel. Coward-McCann. $2. 
By Rupert Hughes. 


Edited by Arthur 


MERMAID AND CENTAUR. 
Harpers. $2. 

Tue Works oF Francois RABELAIS. Trans- 
lated and edited by Samuel Putnam. Covici- 
Friede. Alexander King edition, $135. Jean 
de Bosschére edition, $50. 

A Krnc or SHapows. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Tue Rep Prior’s Lecacy. By Alfred H. Bill. 
Longmans, Green. $2. 


By Barrett Willoughby. 


By Margaret Yeo. 


Tue Trait EATer. 
Putnam. $2. 
Tre Story oF Hossan. 

$2.50. 
Joan KENNEDY. 

$2.50. 
(Continued on page 194) 


By John Anthony. 


By Henry Channon. Dutton. 
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... that it has “richness, 


beauty, strength — 


is the critical verdict on the distin- 
guished Scandinavian novel. 


The story of an elemental, patient, 
inarticulate peasant girl and her bit- 
ter struggle against the injustice and 
malice of her fellow-men, this tale of 
her stormy life is unfolded with a 
spirit and simplicity akintoHamsun’s 
GROWTH OF THE SOIL. 


SIGRID UNSET, latest woman win- 
ner of the Nobel prize for literature 
has said that she read HANSINE SOL- 
STAD with “joy over its richness, 
beauty, strength andspaciousness.”” 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH, 
editor of the FORUM, in his intro- 
duction to this edition says: ““HAN- 
SINE SOLSTAD... is of the self- 
possessed human stuff that outlives 
the wars of man and the devasta- 
tions of the bug... Hansine is so 
efficient that but for the grace of 
environment she might have been 
Queen of Norway... She resol- 
utely sticks it out, battered and 
bruised, but in terms of absolute 
human values as much a heroine as 
any Joan.” 








HANSINE 
SOLSTAD 





DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


have the honor to announce 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION IN AMERICA OF THE WORK OF 
ONE OF THE GREATEST LIVING SCANDINAVIAN NOVELISTS 


PETER EGGE 


“HANSINE SOLSTAD ranks easily among the first of the new books in 
Norway.” — HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN, editor of the AMERICAN 
SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW and an authority on Scandinavian books. 
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The New Books 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Juvenile SCIENCE AND THOUGHT IN THE 
a Seat , : FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
An idyl of the Old (The Children’s apa will appear By Lynn Tuornpike $4.95 
next weer) ates 
South and the New... CITY STORIES, Told by the Lincoln ae OF USAMAH ; 
aa a ” ; er rs. by Puitie K. Hitt 44. $0 
School Children. Edited by FLORENCE 
The most original and lovable MATHEWS and REBECCA COFFIN.  Illus- THE GREEK SCEPTICS 
trated by HELENE CARTER. Macmillan. By Mary Mitts Patrick 34.50 


Cerro oor or rrr roe 


Corr rrr or rrr rrr ror 


| 


since the author's 
“Slippy McGee.” 


JOHNNY 
REB 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


The story of old Johnny Reb, Civil War veteran, and his 


character 
immortal 








romance with pretty, crippled Miss Amy. As owner and 
driver of his home-town street-car line—consisting of 
one car and two mules— Johnny keeps a friendly hand 
in everybody’s business, and 
all of Maryville’s problems 
come to him for repair. A 
diverse and lovable host of 
characters make this the 











most charming and amusing 
book Mrs. Oemler 
written. 


At All Bookstores 


has 


“- pres la guerre est finie et 
tous les Americains sont partis. wo 


Marie Héléne shudders as the soldiers sing. What’s 
to become of her when her American goes home? 
Her world collapses. She must be loyal to the hus- 
band she does not love and faithful to the lover 
she thinks has forgotten her. Her French fidelity 
comes into conflict with American morality; yet 


somehow she is happy. 


Edna Ferber calls Miss Erker, ‘courageous, gay, important;’’ 
Harry Hansen speaks of her as ‘‘a fine intelligence, a keen 
analyst, a careful artist;”’ The New Republic praises her 
“beauty and distinction and delicate irony.’ In this new 
novel, readers of Over the Boat Side and The Lady of 
Stainless Raiment will find the finest book of a genuinely 


fine author. 





STRANGER FIDELITIES 


At all bookstores ped 50 








SEIDEL OVER TO HOBOKEN 


New York's Last Seacoast of Bohemia 





AFTER DARK, or Neither Maid, Wife, Nor Widow 
OLD RIALTO, 118 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 8088 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, 8.30. Matinee Saturday sorted 





THE BLACK CROOK (Father's testhiden Senecio) 
Reopens at the Lyric, Hoboken, Sept. 9th 
For two weeks only. Reservations by phone. Hoboken 5732 
Prices, 75c to $2.00 Reservations by Telephone 








t HOBOKEN: WHERE YOUR SHIP COMES IN 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY—CLEON THROCKMORTON 


0 rw rr rrr) 





1928. $2. 

Children-made books are more interesting 
to grown people than to children them- 
selves. These stories, told by the children 
of Lincoln School as they go exploring in 
New York, will, in general, prove no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

Grown people are continually trying to 
enter—often forcibly, alas!—the child’s 
world, The eagerness with which they 
seize upon any means of making the en- 
trance easier is almost pathetic; entirely so 
when the key they are using is _papier- 
maché, instead of the real, honest-to-good- 
ness stuff that keys are made of. But, they 
won’t be buncoed in these stories. Real chil- 
dren tell in their own language about ex- 
ploring real places, where every-day things 
that men live by are made and found. Some- 
times it is the individual child that writes; 
sometimes the story is the result of a group 
discussion. Unfailingly, the first method 
gives the more lively presentation. 

“Iam the harbor that waits at home.” 
“I listen to all the sounds around me.” 
These first little stories, by David and by 
Joan, are full of poetry. Child readers 
will like them. And there we have the se- 
cret of why children do not find interesting 
children-made books. They need something 
beyond their own experience to fire the im- 
agination, the “little more” just beyond their 
grasp. 

Jacket and end-paper are made by seven- 
year-olds. They are bright and attractive 
and the more enjoyable because children’s 
drawings have not been used throughout the 


book. 


Miscellaneous 
MALICE DOMESTIC. By WILLIAM 
ROUGHEAD. Doubleday, Doran. (Crime 
Club.) 1929. $2. 


This is the sixth book of essays on famous 
crimes to be written by this author, but it is 
the first one that has come the way of the 
present reader. Its effect is to determine 
him to secure the other five without loss of 
time. Mr, Roughead has long been our fa- 
vorite amongst the brilliant editors of the 
Notable British Trials series, but we find 
now that he is somewhat restrained by the 
decorum of that august assembly. He is 
much more fun when he cuts loose between 
his own covers. He positively frolics amidst 
his crimes. And yet, oddly enough, they 
lose nothing of grimness or horror by his 
iocosity, they gain by it. There is nothing 
that so quickly destroys a literary effect as 
too many adjectives of the right sort; Mr. 
Roughead is sparing of his adjectives. He 
has written a rather lengthy preface that one 
is grateful for, because it reveals the man. 
He says, in effect, that he is never likely to 
commit a murder himself, because he knows 
better than anybody how hard it is to get 
away with it. One pictures him as a big- 
hearted man, admirable husband and father 
and all that—but how he does rejoice in a 
meaty crime! And so do his readers. 

The present book includes six fine ones, 
also a tribute to John Galt, a Scotch author, 
who is not well enough known, This last 
essay has nothing to do with crime, thus con- 
founding the blurb writer who refers on the 
jacket to the “last of the Lairds and other 
villains of chilly cunning.” This, to de- 
scend to the vernacular, is one of the hottest 
ones we have met by a blurb writer. The 
six stories of crimes are veritable little 
gems; absorbing studies of the vagaries of 
human -conduct, conveyed through a me- 
dium of ripe wisdom and humor. Mr. 
Roughead calls the Balham Case the most 
famous of all mysteries and then proceeds 
to demonstrate that it was no mystery. But 
the Broughty Ferry mystery remains a mys- 
tery to this day. For what conceivable re1- 
son was the lonely old woman murdered? 
She was rich, but she was found, her seven 
diamond rings were still on her fingers, and 
nothing in the house had been touched. 


THe Dvux-Duxs. By Elizabeth Anne 
University of Chicago Press. $3. 


Weber. 


Musnrooms oF FieLp AND Woop. By Margaret 


McKenny. Day. 

Community Recreation. By James Claude 
Elson, M. D. Century. $2.25. 

Tue SHoppinc Boox. By William H. Baldwin. 
Macmillan. $2.0. 

Tue EnGuisu Kino. By Michael MacDonagh 
Cape-Smith. 


VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN 
By Wanpa FRaAIkEN NEFF 33.50 

GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL 
SOURCES FOR EARLY AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY IN NEW YORK 
By E. B. Greene anv R. B. Morris $7.50 

PARLIAMENT AND THE BRIT- 
ISH EMPIRE 


By Ropert L. Scuuyrer $3.75 


KORTE’S HELLENISTIC POETRY 


Trs. by Jacop Hammer anv Moses Hapas 


34.00 

FHE PUEBLO POTTER 
By Rut L. Bunzei. $10.00 
EUROPEAN FINANCIAL CON- 


TROL IN THE OTTOMAN EM- 
PIRE 


By Donatp C. Bratspeu.t. 33.00 


JAPAN IN THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS 
By M. Martsusnita $3.00 


THE HIGHWAYS TO PERFEC- 
TION OF ABRAHAM MAIMON- 
IDES 


By Samuer RosenBlaTr $3.50 


Columbia University Press 


New York, N. Y. 
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THIRTY 
OR 


UNDER 


Full specifications for 
the essay in criticism 
by writers of Thirty 
and Under were pub- 
lished in last week’s 
Saturday Review ... 
A fresh point of view 
and a challenging argu- 
ment ...a representa- 
tion of what the newest 
generation in Ameri- 
can literature is think- 
ing ...a frank and 
honest statement of 
opinion...sound 
thinking ... radical or 
conservative in mood, 
as you will and believe 
... about four thousand 
words ... a complete 
set of Proust in English 
and $150.00 as hono- 


rarium. 
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competition see page 171 of 
The Saturday Review for iN 
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Your BRookseller 
has the new books 
from WMACMILLAN’S 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


“One of the world’s foremost astron- 
omers has now written about his 
subject for the layman, and the re- 
sult is a volume that deserves to rank 
as a classic of scientific exposition. 
I had the sense of learning more 
things of fundamental importance 
from it in the course of a few eve- 
nings that I can remember ever learn- 
ing in a similar time before.” Net 

York Sun. $4.50 


YOU CAN ESCAPE 
By Edward H. Smith 


“There are nineteen thrilling stories 
in this book, taken from the records, 
and I confess that several of them 
made my hair curl... For suspense 
the story of Reynolds Foresbrey is 
as thrilling as ‘The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum’.”— Harry Hansen in the New 
York World. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
COLLECTED POEMS 


penne ae age House, and all 
the previously published poetry of 
Mr. oe at are included in this 
handsome volume of a thousand 
pages. $5.00 


THE COMING OF THE 
WHITE MAN 


By Herbert I. Priestley 
This is Volume I of A History of 
American Life, edited by A. M. 
Schlesinger and D. R. Fox. The au- 
thortracesSpanish, Dutch and French 
beginnings in North America. Spe- 
cial emphasis is given to the un- 
folding of social and institutional 
life under wilderness conditions, and 
to the contributions this early civi- 
lization made to American life. $4.00 


NEW VIEWS 
OF EVOLUTION 


By G. P. Conger 
A new title in Philosophy for the 
Layman Series, in which Dr. Conger 
emphasizes the viewpoint of philo- 
sophy that Evolutionism is a theory 
of the whole universe rather than 
any part of it. $2.50 


CRITICISM IN THE 
MAKING 


By Louis Cazamian 

Criticism, like everything else, is in 
a state of flux; it moves with the 
times and borrows some of its hues 
from the changing world of thought. 
A brilliant French scholar discusses 
this forward movement in our times. 

$2.00 


THE GOLDEN BALL 


A Play by Alice Brown 
This play is a delightful fantasy, del- 
icate and ingenious, which children 
will love to perform and adults to 
read, $1.75 


THE NEW ENCYCLO- 

PEDIA OF MUSIC AND 

MUSICIANS 

Edited by Waldo S. Pratt 
This is a new edition brought down 
to date by corrections made through- 
out the volume. More than ever this 
standard reference work is “a book 
which every musician, professional 
oramateur, should add to his library.” 

$3.00 


The Macmillan Co. - New York 





The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, C/O The Saturday Review. 


T. O., Laramie, Wyoming, says that ever 
since I quoted George Russell (“EZ”) as 
naming Pamela Travers among the foremost 
of the younger poets, he has been seeing 
fragments of Miss Travers’s verse in various 
anthologies and reprints—most of it has ap- 
peared in The Irish Statesman—“and it im- 
presses me as quite the most interesting poetr) 
being written in the English language.” He 
asks if a collection in book-form is yet 
available, or where he may find a more ade- 
quate representation of her work. 


WROTE to A.E. and he tells me that 

Pamela Travers has not as yet published 
her verses otherwise than in journals like 
The Irish Statesman—a review, I may add 
on my own account, that the student of 
present literature, to say nothing of politics, 
should by all means keep at hand. Mr. 
Russell has advised her not to publish until 
she has some thirty lyrics, all on the best 
level she can reach. By the end of this year 
it is expected that this tale will be complete, 
and there will be no difficulty about getting 
a publisher. 


F. J. Grangabaita, St.- Jean - de - Luz, 
France, asks if it is possible to get Sedg- 
wick’s “Short History of Spain” (Little, 
Brown), which I lately recommended im 
these columns, in an English edition for im- 
mediate use; also, as this inquirer is living 
in Wellington’s house and as “his ghost 1s 
everywhere,” is there a book, not too cum- 
bersome, about his campaign on the Penin- 
sula, 

ENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK’S 

“Spain: A Short History” (Little, 
Brown), is published in England by Har- 
rap at ten and six. It is admirable for a 
traveller, and is no doubt making the jour- 
ney with many American visitors to the 
Spanish expositions now in progress. For 
the other purpose; the “Journals of the 
Waterloo Campaign,” published by Peter 
Davies at seven and six, will be satisfac- 
tory; these were selected and edited by 
Hon. John William Fortescue, whose ex- 
cellent biography, “Wellington” (Dodd, 
Mead), is based on source material. W. H. 
Fitchett’s popular biography, “The Great 
Duke,” is published by Scribner, but is out 
of print in the United States. Neither of 
these have much to say about his career after 
Waterloo as statesman and popular hero, 
for this one must go to the recently pub- 
lished “The Sword of State,” by Susan 
Buchan (Houghton Mifflin), the wife of 
John Buchan. This is a biography of the 
so-called “old school” in that it is not nov- 
elized in any way, but its solid facts are 
presented with light-running ease; Welling- 
ton’s London, Wellington’s England, lives 
as it does in the copious memoirs and letter- 
books of the times. 


H. W.C., Terre Haute, Indtana, asks for 
volumes supplementary to Baedeker for a 
year in France, Italy, and the Mediterranean 


Islands. 


66 HE Wayfarer Series” Houghton Mif- 
flin) includes several necessary to this 
list; “A Wayfarer in Alsace,” by B. S. Town- 


roe; “A Wayfarer on the Loire,” by E. I. 
Robson; “A Wayfarer in Provence,” by the 
same, There is also “The Lure of French 
Chateaux,” by Frances Gostling (McBride), 
and the same author’s “The Lure of Nor- 
mandy” (McBride), and a similar book for 
the Riviera (McBride) ; Leslie Richardson’s 
“Brittany and the Loire” (Dodd, Mead), a 
tour of southern France; “Cloudlands of 
France,” by Amy Oakley (Century), a 
pleasant personal record of travel through 
Nice, the Maritime Alps, Piedmont, Dau 
phiné, and so on to Geneva; the immensely 
popular “So You’re Going to France,” by 
Clara Laughlin (Houghton Mifflin) and 
her corresponding volumes for Italy and for 
Paris. These are all worth reading with 
care; there is a guide to the conscientious 
taster in G. B. Stern’s “Bouquet” (Knopf), 
a wine tour of France, and good advice on 
food and wine in Stephen Gwynn’s “Tn 
Praise of France” (Houghton Mifflin) as 
well as information on Touraine, Burgundy, 
Normandy, and the Midi, while there is a 
new edition of “Dining in Paris,’ by So 
merville Story (McBride), for the epicure 
or one who would like to be one. As for 
me, I would dine anywhere in France in 
preference to dining almost anywhere els-, 
with or without a guide. The word “al- 
most” is put in because a wave of nostalgia 
for Vienna suddenly wiped out the memory 
of French food. Viennese cooking—ah, 
kiiss 2? Hand! 

For Italy there is, of recent publication, 
“Through the Heel of Italy,” by Katherine 
Hooker (Henkle); Herbert Vaughan’s 
“Florence and Her Treasures” (Doubleday, 
Doran), a large and beautiful art-book; 
“Strenuous Italy,’ by H. Nelson Gay 
(Houghton Mifflin), a survey of recent 
economic problems with a review of sixty- 
six years’ growth; “Early Florentine Archi- 
tecture,” by Edgar Anthony (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), which, though a work for 
architect or art collector, is also helpful to 
a tourist; and “Mapping the Eternal City,” 
by Tucker and Malleson (Macmillan), a 
handbook to religious antiquities and a his- 
tory for the use of pilgrims. Edward Hut 
ton’s “Cities of Italy” (Little, Brown) has 
twelve beautiful color plates and a number 
of half-tones and yet costs $3.50. “Fran. 
ciscan Italy,” by Harold Goad (Dutton), is 
especially for pilgrims, but good for any- 
one. “Finding the Worthwhile in Italy,” 
by H. Dd. Eberlein (McBride), is one of a 
series of little books that save time and en 
ergy in planning, if the traveller is com- 
pletely inexperienced. “All Around th= 
Mediterranean,” by Warren Miller (Apple- 
ton), is a small handy book, covering a 
great deal of territory; taking the Southern 
Atlantic route it visits the Atlantic islands, 
Lisbon, Algiers, the Spanish ports, the Riv- 
iera, Naples and Sicily, Athens, Constan 
tinople, Beirut, Jerusalem and Alexandria, 
it gives the times taken for journeys and, as 
far as possible, prices. One comes upon a 
former resident of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, in a tiny Arab village, asking the 
traveller to “take my brother back home.” 
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FINGER POST 
La 


is your pulse? It will be 
quicker, in any case, while 
you're reading DREAM- 
ERS OF EMPIRE, by 


Achmed 
T. Compton Pakenham 


Abdullah and 


$ 


. just published .. . 
Here's high romance, pure 


adventure, in the lives o 


f 


men who forged single- 
handed vast and wild 


lands into Empires . . 


There is magic in their 
very names: Sir Richard 


Burton, Cecil 
“Chinese” Gordon, Gen 
eral Walker, John Nichol 


Rhodes, 


son, Henry Lawrence .. . 


($3.50 
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The first copy off press o 


Vi 
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DOWN THE WORLD'S 
MOST DANGEROUS 


RIVER, by Clyde Eddy 


had to be rushed to 
Washington as first-hand 


evidence in determinin 


g 


who owns the Colorado 


River .. . Acting Attor 
ney-General O’Brien ha 


S 


just telegraphed us to 


rush six more copies! 
But this excitement i 
merely incidental to tha 
of the book itself! 
Read it and re-live thi 


8 
t 


conquest of the wild, 
turbid Colorado with 
Clyde Eddy—the only 
man who has ever made 
it at extreme high and 


low levels of water . . 


($2.50 
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Not 


many books can be rec 
ommended for pure de 


AN : 


light to “anyone from 


sixteen to sixty” .. 
MAGIC FOR MARI 
GOLD, by L. M. Mont 
gomery, is that sort o 
book! The author ha 


t 


8 


created another heroine 
just as irresistible as 
Anne of Green Gables. 


($2.00 


) 
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the drama of the lowe 


VALS 
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stratum of moviedom 
comes out in EXTRA 
GIRL, by Stella G. S. 


Perry ... the first nove 
to tell the truth abou 


I 
t 





































































What Right Have We 


to Call These Poets Important? 


Robert Browning, who read nearly all the 
poems in this collection, acknowledged their 
significance. 
“Mrs. Sloss has done a very fine piece of 
work and made a _ much-needed book. 
Robert Browning himself read nearly all 
the poems in this collection—the flower of 
English poetry. One could hardly do bet- 
ter than to do likewise.” 


CERTAIN POETS 
OF IMPORTANCE 


Victorian Verse Chosen for 
Comparison 
Compiled by Hattie Hecht Sloss 
Price $5.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


Charles G. Norris writes: 


The Life Story of 
Our Amazing Universe 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


Jules Verne’s fancy never invented anything more fascina- 
ting than the facts in this book. It opens up for you the 
vast mysteries of the universe and tells of the probings of 
science into the nature, origin, age and destined end of 
the world and all that lies about it. 


The amazing methods of the scientist-detective are revealed, 
together with his truly marvelous results. The author brings 
a difficult field down to the level of the layman and con- 
structs a simple Jens through which you can view your 
world and human life from new angles. 





At bookstores — Illustrated $4.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK 


























Hollywood ... This story 
of Odile—lovely, convent- 
bred—and of what hap- 
pens to her in the most 
bizarre community in 
America, is vividly enter- 
taining, written with hu- 
mor and insight .. . 


($2.00) 
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“M 
ore 


fascinating reading than 
any of the famous Conan 
Doyle stories!” says Tom ¢ 
Davin in Today in New 
York of THE INVISI- 
BLE WEB, by H. Ash- 
ton-Wolfe ... “All true 
crimes . documented 
with photographs and 
facts ... If you like crime 
tales you cannot do better 
than read some of these.” 
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lishers, 483 Fourth Ave, 
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First Travel Book About Germany Since the War 


SEEING GERMANY 


Sparkling, 


with anecdote! 
ground of many visits previous 
to the War, the author is ideal- 
ly fitted to draw comparisons 


between 


Germany and the 
The volume 
is not one of con- 
but 
of exceptionally interesting in- 
formation which every traveler, 
as well as every one of German 


new. 


troversy, 


Xvo. 


informative, 


the 


C 


By E. M. NEWMAN 


Famous “Traveltalk” Lecturer 
lineage, will 
Covering 


spiced 
With a back- 


Black 


Forest, 
old 


More Than 300 
Superb Pictures 








one 


Rhine 


sloth. 300 illustrations, 2 maps, 
complete index, $5.00; $5.22, post-paid. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


want 
practically all 
Germany, the author describes 
Munich, the Bavarian Alps, the 
Baden-Baden, 
Oberammergau, 
Nuremberg, the 
Wartburg, 
reuth, Weimar, 
Dresden, 
berg, Frankfort, Berlin, Pots- 
dam, Hamburg, etc., also the 
and its castled vineyards. 


have. 


of 


Bay- 


Heidel- 


420 pages, including 


SEEING ITALY, 429 pages, 298 illustrations, $5.00; by mail, $5.22. SEEING 
RUSSIA, 410 pages, 309 illustrations, $5.00; by mail, $5.22. SEEING EGYPT 
AND THE HOLY LAND, 411 pages, 300 illustrations, $5.00; by mail, $5.22. 


At all Bookstores or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HANS FROST 


The New 
Walpole Novel 











1h te 


A jellyfish, a starfish, a piece 
of golden seaweed—three gifts 
to “the grand old man of Eng- 
lish letters” on his seventieth 
birthday, stirred him to rebel- 
lion against fame and riches 
and a coddling wife. Hugh 
Walpole’s most brilliant, ten- 
der and ironic novel. 


Price $2.50 


ae. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


UGH WALPOLE 




















{I FARRAR AND RINEHART ANNOUNCE 
THE SIGNED LARGE PAPER 
EDITION OF THE HALF-PINT FLASK, 


THAT 





BY DUBOSE HEYWARD, HAS 
OVER-SUBSCRIBED, “4 as 
e 
* 











THE REGULAR . EDITION, ALSO 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED BY 
JOSEPH SANDFORD, IS AVAILABLE 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS FOR $1.00 
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+ Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins and Gilbert M. Troxell 
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The Cleland Book 


HERE are 
surely less 
than half a 
dozen _thor- 
oughly com- 
petent de- 
signers in 
the graphic 
arts in Am- 
erica. Of 
these is 
Thomas 
M ait land 
Cleland, 


whose work 












































A Cleland Initial 


has been given permanent collective form in 
“The Decorative Work of T. M. Cleland: 
a record and review, with a biographical 
and critical introduction by Alfred E, Ha- 
mill and a portrait lithograph by Rockwell 
Kent.” The book has been printed and is- 
sued by the Pynson Printers. 

There is a general misconception of what 
constitutes the technique of design in the 
graphic arts. It may be well to make this 
clear before taking up Mr. Cleland’s work, 
since his contribution to the graphic arts of 
our time has been chiefly in a specialized 
field. This field is that of design for re- 
production in the shape of printing blocks. 
Now the ability to draw does not mean that 
the drawings will be good for reproduction: 
many drawings are solely fit for the port- 
folio, or, as in the case of architects’ 
sketches, are merely working plans. Draw- 
ing for reproduction means the use of line 
and mass as the engraver uses it—either the 
wood engraver or the metal engraver. En- 
graving demands a clear, sharp, definite sil- 
houette in every line or boundary, and that 
the half tones be rendered by variety of 
sharp lines and not by depth of wash. At 
its simplest, such technique is seen in the old 
wood cut of the early printed book. The 
complete degradation of design is seen in 
the half-tone block. 

Mr. Cleland’s work has by no means been 
exclusively in this rather narrow field, but 
the more distinctive part of it has been. 
Such work harmonizes with type, looks like 
it in effect. Three borders, designed for 
the Merrymount Press, and shown in this 
book, illustrate the point perfectly. They 
have the quality of letter-press printing. 
But even the water-color sketches, although 
they venture into the field of the half-tone, 
still possess the graphic quality—almost the 
typographic. This typographic quality of 
water-color work, resulting, I believe, from 
an apprenticeship with type and letter-press 
printing, is one of the most delectable qual- 
ities that I know. It is something quite dis- 
tinct from the usual idea of painting, be- 
cause in it drawing is more to the fore than 
mere arrangement of colors and masses. !t 
is the happy and peculiar ability of only a 
few painters that I know, and gives a viril- 
ity and purity to the work which is absent 
from the work of the cotton-wool school of 
painters and etchers. Mr, Cleland’s work is 
happily free from the sentimentality which 
springs from technical and artistic ignor- 
ance. 

I have referred to Mr. Cleland’s appren- 
ticeship to type. It seems to me that no 
other schooling could have given him the 
mastery of line which he shows. It is at its 
simplest in the decorative units which he has 
designed for typographic borders, such as 
those used with skill on the title-page. It is 
interesting to note in connection with his 
exuberant decorative work, that the very 
earliest printing which he did (little books 
treasured by all but their creator!) are ele- 
mental arrangements of one size of Caslon 
type—a solid foundation, as any aspiring 
typographer could well learn, upon which 
to build a later structure of intricate design 
and decoration. 

It is sometimes easy to refer to such work 
as this in terms of mild approbrium, to call 
it “commercial art.” Such a term is silly 
and begs the question. “Art” which is 
“non-commercial” is found in every painters’ 
exhibition—pleasant excursions afield with 
palette and canvas yielding souvenirs of the 
day, suitable for studio walls, but usually 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


. . 
Coe Coe Coe Sena eee 

having little raison d’étre—and unsalable. 
All decorative art which is worth while has 
a commercial value, and is done in fulfil- 
ment of a definite reason. ‘Pure design,” 
“painters? painting,” these are shop terms, 
valuable to the artist alone, and comparable 
with the old “slide, one” exercise of the 
Spencerian copy-book or scale practice on the 
piano. Unless a piece of design is made for 
a purpose it is valueless) Mr. Cleland’s 
drawings have been made for a purpose, 
and therein lies their value. That they have 
been done for menu covers, automobile ad- 
vertising, paper specimen books, page orna- 
ments, may stigmatize them as “ecommer- 
cial” to the ignorant, but if one uses the 
term thus loosely it is in order to speak of 
Sargent’s portraits as “commercial.” The 
word “commercial” used in this loose way 
has another derogatory meaning—that of 
ugliness and cheapness. And nothing could 
be lovelier than many of these designs. 

Look at two aspects of Mr. Cleland’s 
work exhibited in this volume. First the 
drawings made for text-books. In his il- 
lustrations for Wentworth and Smith’s 
Mathematics, published by Ginn & Co., Mr. 
Cleland has accomplished a feat which I 
think has rarely been so successfully at- 
tacked. He has recognized the inherent fas- 
cination of geometrical propositions, and 
has illustrated them with charm and skill— 
and, which is the main point to be observed, 
the illustrations are true and graphic. Com- 
pare these drawings with the crude and ugly 
drawings in almost any mathematical text- 
book of the present, and you will agree, I 
think, that the seemingly impossible has been 
accomplished. The second instance is the 
picture done for the Strathmore Paper Co., 
in their early promotion of the idea that 
“paper is part of the picture.” This elab- 
orate drawing in color, with its multitude 
of figures and its variety of scenic display, 
created a great amount of interest when it 
appeared—and on its reappearance in this 
book excites as much enthusiasm as it did 
then. What makes it good is, it seems to 
me, the skilful composition and then the 
graphic quality of it—the entertaining fig- 
ures and groups are all drawn with great 
detail. There is no slurring, no attempt to 
misuse color in order to hide laziness or in- 
efficiency. 

The portions which seem to me least ac- 
ceptable in this résumé of Mr. Cleland’s 
work are those in which he has most la- 
boriously attempted to imitate metal engrav- 
ing. It may be my distaste for such work, 
even on metal, but surely intaglio printing 
brings out a crispness and authority which 
is lacking in the cameo printing of such a 
technique. 

Mr. Hamill has written a sensible and 
sympathetic account of Mr. Cleland’s life, 
and in a day of florid “biography” that is 
something! Most biographical writing 
makes a fool of its subject, but that is not 
the case here. And it is well that it is not. 
This is the first book, so far as I know, 
which seeks to put into permanent form the 
life and work of one of our most skil- 
ful designers, a man whose work has been 
almost entirely “commercial.” Yet it is 
work of a very high order indeed, more 
important, because more vital, than most of 
the work in the so-called “fine arts.” There 
is much sheer beauty in it; I am not sure 
that any other designer has produced :o 
much. To find a well-written and ade- 
quately illustrated monograph of a contem- 
porary designer is gratifying. 

The book is a large quarto, bound in 
black cloth. The printing of such a variety 
of subjects, over the five years which have 
covered the manufacture of the book, is a 
task calling for much good workmanship, 
and the volume has been well done. A very 
few designs and sketches for scenery have 
been reproduced by half-tone, but the great 
majority of the reproductions are done from 
line blocks. The presswork is fine, and the 
printing-plates have been most carefully 
made. Twelve hundred copies have been 
printed on admirable paper, well suited by 
its soft but smooth surface, to bring out de- 
tails. Fifty-five copies contain a special 
print by Mr. Cleland, and these copies are 
signed by Mr. Cleland and Mr. Kent. The 
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Magazines 
Want 






classes in tested 
methods of writing 
the Short Story and 
Novel. Each class 
strictly limited. Three 
month course. Class 
ow forming for Octo- 

. Phone or call 
for interview. Hydra 
Book Corp., 100 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., Dept. 
69, (Phone CHElsea 
9834) 



























JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14West 40th Street, New York 

















FIRST EDITIONS AND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 


23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 











publishers seem to think that this is the most 
important book of the year in the field of 
the graphic arts, and I am inclined to agree 
with them. R. 





"THE single recent dealer’s catalogue of 

any particular importance is the Birrell 
& Garnett number 24, “Eighteenth Century 
Books.” The subject, it must be admitted, 
is fairly common: at least two booksellers 
within the last year have issued catalogues 
of unusual excellence about it, and the 
amount of general information possessed by 
collectors is comparatively large. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, because such standards of 
comparison exist, for any new work to bring 
out unusual volumes, or at the least to equal 
the past, in order to raise itself beyond the 
ordinary, conventional efforts. The present 
catalogue is respectable: the annotations have 
been done carefully and thoroughly without 
attempting to overstress any points, and the 
books listed, while they are not the most ex- 
pensive or the most widely-known of the 
period, are interesting. The proposals by 
the Baskerville Press for printing by sub- 
scription the poetical works of John Milton 
in two volumes (1758), and for publishing 
the Ariosto (1770); several of the pam- 
phlets dealing with the Douglas Cause 
(1764-1767); Walter Harte’s own copy 2f 
his “Poems on Several Occasions,” 1727; 
Thomas Holcroft’s translations of ‘Tales 


of the Castle,’ 1785, and “Caroline of 
Litchfield,” 1871, together with his own 
novel, “The Adventures of Hugh Trevor,” 
1794; several volumes by David Hume; 
William Mason’s poems; Hannah More’s 
“Florio,” 1786; Bishop Percy’s translation 
of “The Song of Solomon,” 1764; a presen- 
tation copy of Sir Joshua Reynold’s “Dis- 
course delivered . . . December 10, 1790,” 
1791; “Mother Midnight’s Comical Pocket- 
Book,” second edition (1751-1752), which 
the cataloguer feels may be attributed to 
Christopher Smart; John Hall Stevenson’s 
“Two Lyric Epistles,’ 1760, and_ his 
“Fables for Grown Gentlemen,” 1762; the 
English translations of Swedenborg’s “Trea- 
tise concerning Heaven and Hell,” 1778, 
and his “Delights of Wisdom,” 1794; a 
presentation copy of James Thomson’s 
“Agamemnon,” 1738; and several of the 
works of William Whitehead—these are 
perhaps the more unusual items. 
G..M.T. 





In connection with the publication by Ran- 
dom House of the twenty-third edition of 
the “Narrative of the Life of Mary Jemison,” 
an exhibit has been arranged to show every 
one of the twenty-three editions of this book, 
with a few variations. This collection will 
be on display in the exhibition room of the 
Pynson Printers, seventh floor of the Times 
Annex, 229 West 43rd Street, New York. 


BRIDGE PUZZLE No. 71 


Can You 
Solve It? 















BRIDGE PUZZLES 


WITH CORRECT SOLUTIONS 


By FABYAN MATHEY and 
HARRY T. HALLAHAN 


For entertainment and pleasure—and to 
improve your game, auction or contract. 
Seventy-one puzzles containing all those 
delicate intricacies of play essential to 
superior skill. And producing every sig- 
nificant situation that occurs in the game 
of bridge. If you're an average player, 
solving these puzzles will improve your 
game. If you're an expert, you'll experi- 
ence that deep satisfaction which is the 
reward of skill. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


300 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AUTOGRAPHS 


BOOK BINDING 


FOREIGN BOOKS 





COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33. High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 








SCHULTE’S BARGAINS.  Casanova’s 
Memoirs, Arthur Machen’s unabridged 
translation, twelve volumes bound in six, 
$37.50. Proal’s Passion and Criminality in 
France, unabridged, Carrington edition, 
$5.00. Sacher-Masoch’s Venus and Adonis, 
unexpurgated translation, $2.50. George 
Moore’s Coming of Gabrielle, limited 895 
copies, $3.50. Cuthbert Wright’s One Way 
of Love, first edition, $1.00. Christopher 
Morley’s Religio Journalistici, first edition, 
$1.00. Morley’s Powder of Sympathy, first 
edition, $1.50. Don Marquis Out of the 
Sea, first edition, $1.00. Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du Mal, unabridged translation, $1.25. 
Catalogues free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 
Second hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 





DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS—known 
as the largest and most interesting rare and 
old bookshop—invite all booklovers to in- 
spect their large, richly varied and moder- 
ately priced stock. Following catalogues, in 
course of preparation, will be sent free as 
issued: No. 48, Remainders, Publishers 
Overstocks; No. 51, Americana; No. 52, 
Art; No. 53, Natural History and Sport; 
No. 54, Library Sets; No. 55, First Editions, 
Fine Presses and Old Books. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 P. M. 





20% DISCOUNT ON ANY BOOK pub- 
lished: postpaid. Book Bazaar, Box 5, 
Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories, Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St.. New York. 











BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 





BOOK PLATES 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low Prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof's, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 





BOOKS BOUGHT 





WE WILL BUY YOUR BOOKS. We 
especially want modern books on Art— 
Literature—Philosophy. We are prepared 
to buy entire libraries or miscellaneous 
books in any quantity, and pay cash. Call, 
phone or write us at our new store, 265 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Tele- 
phone Nevins 6920. Niel Morrow Ladd 
Book Co., 25 years of Book Buying Ex- 
perience. 





FIRST EDITIONS 





TWO NOBLE KINSPIRITS, C. M. and 
H. S. C. finding themselves in the condi- 
tion suggested by Tennyson’s most famous 
trisyllabic line, propose to sell their first 
edition of Thoreau’s “Walden” (which 
they have owned jointly for some years 
and kept in confident expectation of a 
juster estimate of Thoreau’s importance) 
for $100, or better. Address Stoney Broke, 
c/o The Saturday Review. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. We carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 





Write for Bartlett’s 
Editions. 37 


FIRST EDITIONS. 
latest Catalogue of First 
Cornhill, Boston. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 





THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, issues cata- 
logues of modern first editions and private 
press books from time to time. These cata- 
logues and quotations on any items spe- 
cially desired will be sent on request. 


GENERAL 





ANTIQUES, Architecture, Ceramics, Lace, 
Furniture, Tapestry—books on all these 
subjects and many more listed in Bartlett’s 
Fine Arts Catalogue. 37 Cornhill, Boston. 





GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, are in constant touch 
with their European agents and can obtain 
any item you desire. Send your inquiries. 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interest. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 





LITERARY SERVICES 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. ‘Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 125 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. : 





YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
talking pictures, magazines. Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop- 
ment, copyright and submission to markets. 
Established 1917. Freebooklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company, 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection of 
detail. Personal service; no_ assistants. 
E. S. Pratt, 1531 Edith Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—AII 
subjects; especialy Southern Reconstruction 
stories; booklet on request. Meador Pub- 
lishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS on the quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State 
and City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, 
but private corespondence graciously wel- 
come. Arthur Carlson. New Yorkiana 
Specialist, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 
OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ss RARE BOOKS 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 
and booklovers. First editions, fine bind 
ings, private presses, colour plate books, 
etc. Send for catalogue. Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, England. 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A catalogue of 
the publications of the English, Continental 
and American presses for which we are 
American distributors will be sent upon 
request. WALTER V. McKEE, Inc., 56 
W. 45th Street, New York. 


TYPOGRAPHY 

JUST ISSUED--OUR THIRD catalogue: 
Typography ind bibliography, represent- 
ing nearly all important presses and de- 
signers. Jake Zeitlin, Books. 705 4 WwW 
6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A 


fi. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES . 





ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecu- 


tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 


number of 


cents a word; for any less 


insertions, 10 cents a word 
Ihe forms close on Friday morning eight 


days before publication date. Address De- 


partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, 
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from Tre InneEr.Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


. 37 West 57th Street . New York 


Bb «or the first time in the cqyeer 


of mankind,” says Professor Walter B. 
Pitkin in the prelude to his new book 
The Psychology of Happiness, “happiness 
is coming within the reach.of millions of 
people...” 


ByYhyh «we are the first people to 


show an almost equal interest in the 
physical world and in ourselves. If we are 
to make the ascent to the realm of joy, it 
will only be through self-study and self- 
evaluation.A pretty thorough understand- 
ing of personality is thefoundation of 
most people’s happiness. This is the best 
reason in, the world for studying such 
specimens as 


Publishers 





GARIBALDI 
HUNEKER 

BRYAN 

LEOPARDI 

D’ANNUNZIO 

CARDINAL NEWMAN 
KATHERINE MANSFIFLD 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 
WOODROW WILSON 


BybD another large section of the 


book is devoted to highly glorified, sci- 
entifically integrated gossip about living 
personalities, thinly shielded by pseudo- 
nyms or case numbers. Here is Walter 
Winchell in cap and gown—table talk 
spiced with X-ray reports and psycho- 
analytical data, some of the most juicy 
human-interest ‘stuff ever pronfalgated by 


EssANDESS, 








AA 
THE CREATIVE INSTINCT 
IN THE CHILD 








UGHES MEARNS, the 
author of ‘‘Creative 
Youth,’ for whom New 
York University founded a 
special chair of Creative 
Education,tells of his extra- 
ordinary experiments in de- 
veloping the hidden powers 
of ordinary public school 
children. A psychology of 
the art of teaching that will 
fall heir to the public of 
“The Art of Thinking.”’ 


By Hughes ares 


CREATIV 
POWER 








FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


THE GREAT APES 

A Study of Anthropoid Life 

By Robert M. Yerkes 
The story of the gorilla, chimpanzee 
and orang-outan, fully illustrated, 
written in a scholarly and fascinat- 
ing style by one who has studied 
the apes at close range. $10.00 


PAN AMERICAN PEACE PLANS 
By Charles Evans Hughes 
The authoritative statement of the re- 
sults achieved at the Pan American 


Congress. $1.00 


THE NATIONALIST PROGRAM for CHINA 
By Chao-Chu Wu 

The Minister from China to the United 

States explains the principles of the 


Nationalist Party. $1.50 


BRITISH BALLADS FROM MAINE 
By Phillips Barry, Fannix 
and Mary Winslou Smyth 

A study with texts and airs of the 
changes and development in the Eng- 
lish baliads found in Maine. $6.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Py NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


> Hardy Eckstorm, 








N EW York is a strange place to live in, 
particularly when one is a writer. ... 
And, by the way, we wish to acknowledge 
with humility and humble gratitude the re- 
mark of Isabel Paterson in the New York 
Herald Tribune Books, recently, anent her 
indebtedness to our three dots. . . . Does 
Isabel realize that we are now using at least 
four dots? ... . Of late, in the Greenwich 
Village—no, we beg their pardon,—the 
Washington Square Bookshop,—we ran into 
Will Cuppy. It was the same ten minutes 
during which we espied Pierre Loving. 
And Pierre told us a story about a go with 
the boxing-gloves between Ernest Heming- 
way and the Canadian writer, Morley Cal- 
laghan, But Cuppy showed us the dedica- 
tion of his new book to Isabel Paterson. It 
happens to be one of those dedications that 
you wish you had written yourself, 
Will has done a remarkably amusing book 
of his adventures as a hermit. . . . He is the 
only real live hermit we have ever known. 
. Well, if all hermits had been like that, 
the history of the world would, we opine, 
be a lot different. . . . Imagine Will, for in- 
stance, in the’ Middle Ages! Yes, we 
know that Books, The New York Herald 
Tribune, is a sort of rival of ours; but far 
from engendering heart-burnings, the trou- 
ble, to our mind, about New York is that 
you get to know your competitors so well 
and to like them so well that you are aw- 
fully apt to give them free advertising! ... 
For instance, there are no two people in 
New York we would rather spend an eve- 
ning with than Isabel Paterson and Will 
Cuppy, particularly if they were arguing 
about their favorite controversial subject, 
spinach. . We simply, and probably quite 
sensibly, can’t help feeling that everybody 
about books regularly in this 
great city is a darn sight better than we are. 
We have our moments of Narcissism 
of course! . . . But what are such moments 
conversing with people you really 
cotton to? . Speaking of that, we could 
tell you of the greatest bartender in New 
York. . . . Only then we would get a lot 
of letters. We have never seen the man 
at a loss for an apt rejoinder to anyone of 
his customers. . . . And when a pretty girl 
is on the opposite side of the bar, he sur- 
. Which has given us an 
idea about bartenders. The bartender 
has a social service to perform. It isn’t 
merely that you wish to be able to tell him 
what you want and call him Charley... . 
He should really be an accomplished enter- 
tainer. . . . To return to our particular 
friend, we have lingered at his dispensary 
and involved ourselves in a far greater in- 
debtedness than we should have, simply and 
solely because we could not have had a 
better entertainment at a vaudeville show. 
The man has sleight-of-hand tricks, he 
can pretend to speak several languages with 
fascinating results, he has a quick-line come- 
back for any witticism. . . . He is a capital 
mimic, a serio-comic artist of considerable 
calibre. . . . We have even known him to 
draw caricatures of certain habitués,—ana@ 
very good likenesses they are. ... We 
should like to take up bartending. . . . To 
attain the accomplishments of our friend 
would be a difficult task. . . . Truly, con- 
sidering it in perfectly cold sobriety, it 
would take quite a time. For people 
come in and demand all sorts of concoctions. 
Even to a practising poet this would 
present difficulties. . . . Off hand, suppose 
that we were at the mercy of folk who 
wished “One Villanelle, Straight,” or “One 
Pantoum, with a Chaser.” Suppose we had 
to throw the thing together in the space of 
time it takes Charley to produce a Whiskzy 
Sour or an Absinthe Frappé. We would be 
sure to bungle badly. . And yet verse is 
quite as much our trade as beverages are his. 
. We should be expert. . . . Of course, 
Charley has the advantage of us with the 
fair sex. He is in a strategic position. He 
is really not supposed to bandy badinage 
with his customers. But they are customers, 
and his furnishing amusement for them is 


who writes 


beside 


passes himself. 


an asset to the house. ... At the same time, 
he can always retreat into entire silence with 
expected decorum. . . . We are more at the 


mercy of casual acquaintances. We are on 
their own level. We have not the bar be- 
tween us. . Therefore, we should really 
be a bartender rather than a journalist... . 
They would know just where we stood, and 


if we didn’t happen to like them we could 
slip them a shot of hemlock. . . . Not that 
Charley does! He is the soul of geniality. 
He would make a good guard upon an All- 
American eleven, and yet usually, when 
danger threatens, it is he who distracts the 
attention of the participants with a light 
jest or an inspired bit of clowning... . 
One could exercise many worse functions in 
the world than that of seeing that people 
keep good-natured. ... We shall incur 
the wrath, we know, of certain of our pa- 
trons by stating that there is much to be 
learned about life with one foot upon the 
brass rail. . There aren’t supposed to be 
any brass rails any more. . . . The fact re- 
mains that there are, and that humanity in 
a mood of relaxation evinces proclivities 
that add to one’s education. . . . But in ali 
our life, and long before Prohibition, we 
have never happened to see a bartender who 
was not in full command of the situation. 

And our experience has, fortunately, 
been that of seeing human beings simply 
silly at their worst, usually far more warm- 
hearted and generous than you would sus- 
pect them of being when entirely sober. . 
What has this to do with literature? ... 
Well, when you look at it with sane disillu- 
sionment, the creative artistic impulse is no 
more than an intoxication, perhaps an auto- 
intoxication. . In certain instances it re- 
sults in the writer venting his spleen, in 
other words, writing evokes in him a “fight- 
ing jag.” But in most cases, we truly be- 
lieve, the writer rises above his ordinary, 
day-by-day, meanness and pettiness. The in- 
toxication of the practice of an art pulls 
him up by his bootstraps. He becomes a 
larger, more liberal, more quickly intuitive 
individual than he seems in humdrum af- 
fairs. 

We know we shouldn’t have brought up 
this comparison. . . . But we are writing 
honestly. . . . One has no better chance to 
observe humanity with the various disguises 
sloughed off than in bars. Occasionally one 
gets an awful jolt. And quite often, in 
modern realistic novels, one gets an awful 
jolt also, though the accuracy of delineation 
of some particular character convinces. . . . 
What is one going to do about it? « Rt. 36 
all rather cleansing. One’s supersti- 
tions and hypocrisies are revealed for what 
they are. One’s lugubrious unity with the 
rest of common humanity is disconcertingly 
displayed. . . . Disconcertingly? Yes. But 
the experience should be a constructive ex- 
perience. . . . One has encountered a con- 
crete instance of that into which one’s own 
idle day-dreams might crystallize. . . . And 
the most interesting literature has always 
consisted of the stories of sinners. ... If 
we wish to observe the weak comporting 
themselves as they have since the dawn of 
history, is it any worse an impulse than that 
avidity with which we read of their actions 
in a novel? . The disheartening part of 
the whole business is that neither in novels 
(that hew to the line of fact) nor in real 
life, is there great and romantic sin. . 
Unless one is an intimate of gunmen, and 
suchlike, which we are not, one does not en- 
counter even the actual hard-boiled criminal. 
. . . What one sees are pathetically middle- 
class people trying on certain evenings to 
forget that they are entirely 

If they become 


own 


middle-class. 
intoxicated, and the 
observer is sober, one can observe all too 
well the progress of their delusions of gran- 
deur. . It is a release. . . . And it starts 
one thinking, in a great dynamic city like 
New York, of the terrific pressure the very 
vibrance and strenuousness of such a city 
exerts upon the person of moderate income. 
Their nerves cry out, finally. 
They have no recourse to the—well, yes, the 
sensuous as well as the idealistic pleasures 
inherent in the arts. . They can only 
seek Nirvana in a particularly perfect din- 
ner (to their way of thinking) enhanced by 
much wine and hard liquor. . . . Then they 
begin to feel the shackles drop from them. 
Then they expand, they relax, they be- 
human. . .. We are not writing a 
sermon against Prohibition. . . . But in al! 
conscience, human beings being what they 
are, why proscribe an obvious diminution of 
their nerve-tension induced by our present 
civilization, when a reasonable latitudina- 
rianism would ease the whole situation. 
THE PHOENICIAN. 
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THE SUMERIANS 
By C. Leonarp WooLLey 


“A vivid account.”"—New York Times. 
“Fascinating.” —London Daily News. “The 
direct, practical approach of the excavator 

the vivid creative power of the his- 
torian.” ‘Saturday Review of Literature. 
“Altogether excellent."— London Times. 

“Throws a new and brilliant light on the 
hitherto obscure pages of a early civiliza- 
tion.'—America. “The layman as well: as 
scholar will read it with interest.”"—Boston 
Transcript. $2.50 


SOME MODERN 
SCULPTORS 
By Stan.tey Casson 


“Stanley Casson proves himself as ex- 
tremely able critic with an extraordinary 
breadth of appreciative understanding.”— 
International Studio. 


A HISTORY OF ITALY, 
1871-1915 
By BENEDETTO CROCE 


“A splendid volume. ."—North Amer- 
ican Review. “An unbelievable achieve- 
ment. Its author has succeeded in depicting 
for all time in living words a great period of 
his country’s history. A reviewer can only 
hope that his notice will lead a few people 
to read for themselves, and marvel.”—The 
Living Age. “The product of a mind of 
the first order.”.—New Republic. $5.00 


MAKING THE FASCIST 
STATE 
By Hersert W. SCHNEIDER 


“The most complete account of Fascist 
doctrines and institutions now available in 
English. "—Saturday Review of Literature. 
“A valuable study."—Atlantica. “The 
first strictly scientific treatment of its subject 
available in English."—American Historical 
Review. $5.00 


COLLECTED ESSAYS 
By W. H. Hapow 
COLLECTED ESSAYS—some 
date from 1906—have stood the test of 
time. All are lucid, each in the mellow 
wisdom of a ripe and versatile mind.” 
New York Sun. “An unfailing delight."— 
New York Herald Tribune. “Erudition 
backed up by keen thought.”—New Repub- 
lic. $6.00 


BACH. A BriocrapHy 
By C.S. Terry 

“The most complete, fullstored and in- 
forming narrative of Bach’s career yet 
achieved."—-New York Herald Tribune. 
“The response to a real need. . 
Hound and Horn. “A nearly perfect job 
of scholarly documented biography.’—Fred- 
erick P. Mayer in The Virginia Quarterly 
Review. $7.50 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 
By A.rrep ZIMMERN 


“Mr. Zimmern’s richly endowed and sup- 
ple mind deals boldly with the facts of in- 
ternational affairs.” New Republic. 
“Sound comprehensive and fine lucidity.” 
—Springfield Republican. “Stimulating 
and profound essays."—-The Vanguard. 
“Written from an unusual background of 
international understanding.” — Boston 


Transcript. $3.00 
PAPERS ON SHELLEY, 
WORDSWORTH 
AND OTHERS 
By J. A. CHAPMAN 


“They betray an immense knowledge of 
English literature and a fine critical sense.” 
—American Mercury. “Highly discriminat- 
ing," —Boston Transcript. “There is no 
gainsaying the critical acumen of Mr. 
Chapman . high dignity of  style."— 
—New York Times. $2.25 
KEAT’S SHAKESPEARE 
By Carouine F. E. SpurcEON 
“A valuable book.”"—South Atlantic 
Quarterly. “Miss Spurgeon has studied 
literary ‘influence’ in the only way that it 
is worth while.’"—Mark Van Doren in 
New York Herald Tribune. “A find of the 


first importance."—American Mercury. “A 
notable book.”—Yale Review. $10.00 
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How much tribute 
do you pay to racketeers? 


A good deal more than you think, if you live in Chicago, New York, or many other large 
cities. Indirectly, they exact tribute from you when you buy taxi rides or pounds of candy, quarts 
of milk or meat for your table. They have, in fact, as complete a taxation system as has the 


Federal Government itself. 


John Gunther tells how they work in “The High Cost of Hoodlums,” appearing in October 
Harpers. He lists over fifty rackets; gives quotations on all the different kinds of high explosives 
in use; and tells you how much your murder would cost-whether you are Angelo the tailor ($50), 


or a great merchant ($50,000). 
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Special Introductory Offer 


6 Months 


for only $100 


(Just 4% the regular price) 


In order to introduce Harpers to new readers, we 
are making this special offer. A dollar pinned to 
the coupon will introduce you to the Magazine 
which The Buffalo Times said “has for the past 
five years displayed more editorial vitality and 
enthusiasm than any other periodical in its class” 
—the only periodical of its sort which has doubled 
its circulation in the past four years. 


Won't you take advantage of our offer? We are 
able to make it only because we are certain it will 
make you a permanent reader. 


In the same issue 


Here also you will find “Scientific Calvinism,” a 
fascinating article on predestination by J. B. S. 
Haldane, of whom the New York Evening Post 
said: “It is worth one year of the life of all but 
perhaps a thousand people in this country, to share 
his mind!”; a number of exciting short stories, in- 
cluding “The Meeting” by Don Marquis—the tale 
of a young poet and a lady evangelist; and “Is the 
Women’s Club Dying,” by Anna Steese Richard- 


son. 


The next six months will bring 


A continued story, “A Buried Treasure” by Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts who wrote “The Time of 
Man”; “Mussolini’s American Empire” by Marcus 
Dufheld, in November; authoritative, stimulating 
articles by Bertrand Russell, Aldous Huxley, 
Walter Lippman, Stuart Chase, James Harvey 
Robinson and James Truslow Adams. 


This offer is limited—use coupon now 
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Now They 


ou Know The 


And You Save 


HOSE snapping eyes, those big wide smiles 

will thank you every day—when you provide 

your girl or boy with membership in the Guild! 
Now you can give your son and daughter the strong- 
est mental tonic in the world—and they will thank 
you for it. 


FOR 

The Junior Literary Guild has discovered an al- 
most magic formula that makes the young people— 
between 8 and 16—adore the books you have always 
wanted them to have. The best books! The spark- 
ling, scintillating NEW BOOKS that contain sound 
ideas, lofty ideals, accurate pictures of life—in short 


the very books you would choose for them yourself 
if you only had the time. 


A Board of Editors whose individual names are 
familiar to every parent for their signal achievements 
in juvenile fields now selects three books each month 
from the vast supply offered on every hand. The 
group of famous men and women named below re- 
lieve you of this important duty. They seek out 
for you, the books that your child must not miss; 
one for both boys and girls under 12, a second one 
for girls between 12 and 16 and a third for boys 
between 12 and 16. 
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The Junior Literary Guild, 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 22-S.R.L., New York, N. Y. 


without obligation on my part. 
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You may send the complete story of the Junior Guild to me 
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Money on Every One of Them 


The books selected each month are illustrated, cloth 
bound, issued in a special edition for members only. 
Your boy or girl receives the books postpaid, ad- 
dressed to his or her name. Thus the pride of ex- 
clusive ownership of v :jua>le property is fostered. In 
addition to all of things contained in each 
volume, the young y dcr ereat vride from 


the steady growth «© he own ‘hoosing 
only the finest artists t ustrate ). , taste 
in pictures is develoned as vel. As Moe.. Franklin 


D. Roosevelt has pointed out, if boys and girls under 
sixteen are not taught the difference between good 
books and poor ones, it is not likely shat they will 
learn the difference later. 


How the Price Is Reduced 


Through the co-operation of the best type of Amer- 
ican parents, those—like yourself—who realize the 
importance of good books to growing youth and de- 
veloping mentalities, the Guild is enabled to reduce 
the usual price of its selections almost by half. By 
enrolling your boy or girl now you contribute to 
the means of this cash saving and in return you re- 
ceive your share of the bargain. 


Mrs. 
Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 








Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


Harford Powel, Jr. 










Start your boy or girl right. Put only good books 
within reach. Assure them the best—at a bargain. 
Investigate the Junior Guild plan now, while free 
Charter Membership is still available. 


An Emblem and Their Own Magazine 
Both Free! 


Upon enrollment the young member receives a 
beautiful pin bearing the insignia of the Junior Guild 
—without charge. Each month, in the package with 
the selected book, a copy of Young Wings, a lively, 
illustrated periodical goes to each member. In it are 
sketches of Guild authors and artists, letters from 
members, short, bright and entertaining articles on 
reading, books and other topics close to the hearts of 
young people. 


There are scores of features—too many to list here 
—which makes Junior Guild membership almost ir- 
resistible for your son or daughter. 
for complete information at once. 


Mail the coupon 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 22-S.R.L., New York, N.Y. 


Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 
The Editorial Board: 


Helen 
Ferris 





Katherine Ulrich Robert E. Simon Carl Van Doren 
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